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MEANS CF A GENERAL REVIVAL OF PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Iy looking upon the réligion of Jesus Christ, as it is exhibited in 
his teaching and life, we are not more surprised at the limited 
extent to which its reception has been confined, than at the prac- 
tical indifference with which it has been treated by its profess- 
ed disciples. . When we examine it independently of the cha- 
racter of those beings to whom it offers itself, we at once suppose 
that it will gain their esteem and devotion; that the weight of 
-its motives, and the solemnity of its sanetions will call forth their 
earnest attention. Yet in all ages of christianity complaints 
have been heard of the coldness of its professors. Their want of 
zeal and engagedness in religion has been the theme of reproof 
with the true servant of God, and with the artful hypocrite. 
And it might well be so in the ages that followed the establish- 
ment of the church, when the simplicity of our holy faith was 
buried under doctrines and rites which vain philosophy and wan- 
ton speculation, ignorance and superstition, ambition and avarice, 
and every worldly passion had united in heaping in strange confu- 
sion upon it. In the ages of darkness, when arts and letters and 
science were.neglected, we might expect that virtue likewise 
would be forgotten, and when learning fled for refuge to the 
cells of a monastery, religion would seek an asylum in. the val- 
lies of Piedmont. But how is it, that when knowledge-is shin- 
ing in its greatest splendour on the civilized world, and christi- 
anity has been recovered from oppression, and brought back to 
the communion of social life, when its doctrines are so well un- 
derstood, and its precepts so truly inculcated, that there is still 
occasion for the exhortations and remonstrances thatare directed 
against the indifference of christians? Why is there so little prac- 
tical religion among us ? If we confine the subject to our own 
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situation, we shall more feel its importance, and be better able 
to satisfy ourselves in its examination.—By considering the 
causes of our religious indifference, we shall be enabled to form 
some idea of its correctives. 

1. In the first place, the very constitution of our being and si- 
tuation ip this world has a tendency to make us inattentive to re- 
ligion. We enter life with capacities which may be strengthen- 
ed in the cause either of virtue or of vice, with passions which 
may be made subservient to our progress in moral excellence, or 
become the ministers of sin, with affections which may be direct- 
ed to worthy objects, or be perverted to unholy ends. With this 
mental and moral constitution we are brought into a portion of 
our existence, whose essential characteristic is, that it is a state 
in which, under a strict moral discipline, we may be prepared for 
a more perfect state. Temptations are around us from our first 
entrance on our earthly being. The mind is constantly exposed to 
the influence of circumstances which partake of the character of 
the life to which they beloag—they are circumstances of disci- 
pline to moral agents. But mankind have not solely to prepare 
fora future existence, they must support themselves in this. They 
must not only contend with the moral difficulties which lie in 
their way to perfection, but they have innumerable physical 
wants which must be answered, they must provide for the ne€es- 
sities of the present state as well as lay up for themselves a trea- 
sure in heaven, and this by a merciful disposition of their Crea- 
tor constitutes part of their moral discipline. But with the ne- 
cessities come the cares and vexations of this life. Excess and 
luxury follow close upon the supply of our wants, and then we 
have continually something which we desire, or something which 
we must guard. We have too much or we have not enough, and 
the want and the abundance alike bring demands on our time and 
our thoughts, and much of each is taken away from religion. 
As we proceed in life, habits are exerting an increasing influence 
over us, the passions connected with them -are gaining strength, 
and we become more and more the slaves of this’ world’s con- 
cerns. Where our thoughts are, there will our hearts be also; 
our affections are entwined around the objects of our anxiety and 
pursuit ; our fears and hopes are given to the things of this pre- 
sent time, and our power and our inciination to attend to subjects 
connected with a future and invisible state are lessening together. 
This is the patural influence of the circumstances of our being, 
and in this we may finda powerful cause of inattention to religion 
operating at all times and upon all men. 

2. A circumstance which has.a strong tendency to make us 
indifferent to real, practical religion is our early iastruction in 
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the truths on which it is founded. Education and habit have a 
great power of hardening the heart and inuring it to view the 
most solemn subjects without emotion. The youth educated in a 
christian laud becomes acquainted with the existence and truths 
of the christian faith before his mind is matured. His belief is 
rendered it, before he perceives the grounds on which it claims 
to be believed. He also ts accustomed to the language of serip- 
ture and of seriousness before he knows its true meaning and 
weight, and admits the truth of statements, of whose extent and ap- 
plication he is ignorant. Thus religion is to him a matter of sound, 
not of feeling, something to which custom has rendered him in- 
different, as we frequently pass by the beautiful in nature with ne- 
glect, if it has been familiar to us from oar cmldhodd, when the 
stranger would stop in admiration. ‘The young man among us 
views the subjects of eternity with little interest, for they are a 
story often told. As he grows up into manhood, the momentous 
and affecting truths of religion having lost their novelty, lose their 
power over him, and he is perhaps a regular attendant on the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary from habit, and an indistinct sense of duty 
impressed upon his mind in childhood, without receiving any bene- 
fit. His faith is historical, not practical. It is a belief of facts, 
not a principle of action. 

3. The first cause of religious indifference which has been men- 
tioned, is of universal application, the second has particular force 
in this part of our country, where the means of early religious in- 
struction are so generally possessed. ‘There is one other, which 
peculiarly affects the present period, and which arises from the 
degree to which theological controversy has prevailed among us 
for some time. With however good a spirit this controversy 
may have been conducted, the necessary consequence of it has 
been to draw the attention of readers in a special degree to the 
points in dispute, the controverted doctrines of different sects. 
Fhese doctrines have indeed an important influence upen the af- 
fections and conduct, but we are apt in discussion to give them 
an independent and exclusive weight, and to lose sight of chris- 
tian character in our pursuit of christian faith. -In examining the 
arguments for particular systems, we forget the grand principles 
which are common to all, and which are the foundation of mo- 
rality and piety. ‘The very study of theology as a separate 
branch of pursuit may have a noxious influence. The revelation 
which we investigate with the critical spirit of a scholar, becomes 
too much a mere object of speculation and criticism. While we 
find fresh proofs of its heavenly origin, we have less of its heaven- 
ly temper. Itis true that this effect is confined to a small por- 
tion of soctety, the reading class; but when we remember what 
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an influence they exert over the whole body, how much the tone 
of moral feeling and the standard of moral action depend upon 
them, and especially when we consider how directly the clergy, 
to whom these remarks are especially applicable, are the guardi- 
ans of religious sentiment and character in the community, we 
may be ready to acknowledge that theological controversy is im- 
mediately prejudicial to practical religion. 

There are other circumstances of a more or less general na- 
ture, which, in their connexion with those already mentioned, 
may affect the state of public feeling on religious subjects. Pro- 
gress in wealth, increase of commerce, and that attention to the 
elegancies and aris of life which follows, as they occupy a greater 
portion of our thoughts will detract from the attention bestowed 
upon more important pursuits. Devotion to literature and sci- 
ence may engross the mind to the exclusion of other things, and 
political dissensions may fasten the attention on the bickerings 
and prejudices that are excited by the very. blessings of liberty. 
Preparation for heaven should be the great business of moral be- 
ings ina state of probation, and when from local or temporary 
causes any other subjects occupy their minds so as to drive away 
this, we must expect a correspondent degeneracy in morals and 
religion. But we by no means conceive that the present time is 
remarkable among us for its profligacy, or its carelessness witl 
regard to eternal things. . However true and lamentable it may 
be that the religion of Christ has not greater influence over the 
hearts of its professors, that its spirit is not more apparent. in 
their lives, and thatits profession is not more universal, still these 
are not the peculiar marks of this generation. The generations 
that have gone before us had their vices, as. we have ours, and 
our pious forefaihers while they gave to the character of New- 
England that religious temperament which has continued to the 
present, day, stamped upon it a stern and uncharitable exterior, 
as inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel as it was unattractive. 
With us, religion has lost its sternness, and perhaps something 
of its strength. Though we would object to those indiscriminate 
censures which are passed upon the irreligion of modern times, 

et there is much occasion for the charge of indifference and 
worldly mindedness, and much room for a general revival of 
r.ctical religion. How is this to be effected ? 

If we listen to the language and practice of a great portion of 
christians among us, this inquiry seems to be immediately answer- 
ed. We must produce what are technically called revivals of 
. religion. But we think that such revivals should not be encou- 
raged, for 

1. They are not revivals of practical religion, The attention 
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of persons at such times is drawn not so much to the practice as 
to the profession of christianity. They are treated as disbeliev- 
ers in the great truths of the gospel, and the object is to awaken 
them to a sense of the high value of what,are supposed to consti- 
tute the peculiar doctrines of our holy faith... Hence an acknow- 
ledgement of these as of vital importance, and a.professed appli- 
cation of them to his own case are all that is. required, and all that 
can be obtained of the sinner thus converted; for there is no op- 
portunity of displaying the influence of christian principles upon 
the heart or conduct in what are termed times of religious ex- 
citement. A state of feeling is produced, the permanence and 
efficacy of which cannot, be tested till the ordinary business: of 
life is resumed, and the exciting causes have ceased.. And sup- 
posing the doctriues inculcated to be true, from the way in which 
they are presented, they make men practical christians no more 
than to state some of the most abstract principles of mathematical 
science without explaining their application to the affairs of life, 
would render a person a competent practical mathematician. Ob- 
servation will show us not only that the essential part of religion, 
that which relates to well-doing, is comparatively kept out of sight, 
but that immorality and licentiousness are the frequent attend- 
ants upon revivals of religion as they are commonly conducted. 
They afford a cloak for the hypocrite, a place of action for the 
artful and designing, opportunity for the corrupt. The excite- 
ment which has been produced is unnatural, and cannot continue. 
The minds of men have been raised to a momentary excess of re- 
ligious feeling, and when they descend from it, they may pass to 
indifference or depravity. In the heat of religious excitement 
the weeds of vice will spring upas readily as beiter plants. If we 
visit a town after such a revival has died away, we shall find some 
who may have been made good christians, and some who have 
been made hardened sinners. We shall hear of vice which was 
fostered in these scenes, and we shall discover a spirit of indiffer- 
ence and listlessness generally prevailing, that will form a strik- 
ing, but not an unaccountable contrast to the past excitement.* 
2. These revivals are grounded on false and injurious doc- 
trines. They are false because inconsistent with what we know 


* We would not have our remarks on this subject misunderstood. We believe 
that what are termed revivals of religion are generally pernicious, and that the evils 
necessarily attending them are sufficient to prove their impropriety. But that they 
may be the means of awakening an attention to religious subjects, and of producing 
in some a lasting impression we have nodoubt. They are forthe most part com- 
menced from pure motives, and a sincere, though a mistaken faith. We think that 
we can discern the influence of more enlightened views acting upon this subject. 
The preaching and conduct of recent revivals as far as we have observed, evince the 
power which more correct modes of thinking in one part of the community neces- 
sarily have upon ite other portions. 
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of the intellectaal and moral constitution of man. Character is 
gradually formed, and slowly altered. The whole train of senti- 
ment and feeling on any subject is seldom changed at once. Ha- 
bits of indolence cannot be overcome in a few days, a love of 
sinful pleasures cannot be converted into a relish for innocent or 
holy employments in a few hours—self-command, temperance, 
sobriety are the effect of persevering endeavours. The ander- 
standing that has been darkened by prejudices admits the light 
slowly ; the heart that has been corrupted by vicious inclination 
requires time and exercise to raise it to a healthful state. The 
supposition of sudden conversion is not only contradicted by in- 
tellectual philesophy ; the system of doctrines with which it 18 as- 
sociated, we deem contrary to the sob and teaching of scrip- 
ture. It is connected with the idea of man’s natural depravity, of 
his inability to recover himself from moral corruption, of the ir- 
resistible influence of divine grace, and of the arbitrary impart- 
ing of this grace. These views of human nature, and of God’s 
goodness we conceive to be neither taught nor warranted by reve- 
jation, and yet these are the statements which are urged upon 
the subject of modern revivals, and are the ground work and es- 
sential support of such revivals. But these doctrines we have 
said are not merely false, but injurious, highly injurious to moral- 
ity. If such representations of the character of man, and the 
vernment of God were allowed to have their natural influ- 
ence, unchecked by their connexion with the true and solemn 
declarations of the bible, they would tend directly to licefitious- 
ness and carelessness. The sinner who owes his evil dispositions 
to his natural constitution and who cannot alter that ‘constitution, 
has an excuse for every sin, and good reason for continuance in 
wickedness. His endeavours to reform will be unavailing unless 
God sees fit to change his heart; and when God does see fit to 
do this, his opposition will be equally powerless. If, in the pur- 
poses of the divine will he is to be saved, his salvation is secure, 
whatever course of conduct he may pursue; and if he is not to 
inherit eternal life, it is in vain for htm to seek it. Can doctrines 
more pernicious to the good of society, or of the individual, be 
imagined? We do not see their full effect, because they are never 
allowed to actalone on the mind. ‘They are neutralized by the © 
truths to which they are strangely joined—but their pure and le- 
gitimate consequences appear to us fatal to practical religion. 

3. These objections to ordinary revivals of religion lie against 
them when managed inthe best manner. The evils mentioned 
do not attend the abuse of what is in itself good, but they rors 3 
to the yery character, and constitute the life and spirit of suc 
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revivals. It seems then at first view, singular that so much suc- 
cess should accompany the endeavours made in this way, to 
awaken an attention to religion. We think this success can be 
explained without supposing the correctness of the means used ; 
and this circumstance is another objection to their exercise. The 
two great instruments which are directed to this end, are the 
principles of fear and of sympathy implanted in our nature ; and 
we well know, that when these are brought into action upon any 
subject, they produce mighty effects. The persons most affected 
at such times, are those, who from natural temperament, or cir- 
cumstances of education or condition, are most alive to the influ- 
ence of these emotions; the young, the illiterate, the timid, chil- 
dren who sled easily alarmed, and females whose minds are 
susceptible of impressions from the wonderful and the terrible, 
and on whom, sympathy acts with the greatest powér. Upon 
such persons, is urged the necessity of a total and immediate 
change of character ; the terrors of an offended God are portray- 
ed in glowing language; and the certainty of everlasting con- 
demnation is denounced against those who do not awake from 
their vain trust in any acquired goodness. The sincerity and 
earnestness of the preacher demand attention; perhaps the pre- 
judices of early instruction are on his side, and the whisperings of 
a tender conscience are in harmony with the denunciations that 
he utters. A regular systematic plan is pursued, and a religious 
awakening is now as much e matter of preparation and well-di- 
gested efforts as any of the business of life. A most important 
aid is derived from inculcating the necessity of immediate pro- 
fession of christianity ; not so much from the uncertainty of life 
as from the presence of divine favour, manifested to a certain 
town, or people. The returns of God’s mercy are represented 
as occasional, or periodical, and when God graciously visits a 
place with the effusion of his Spirit, the inhabitants are told, 
that years may pass before he will again grant them these influ- 
ences, and Jisten to their repentance. The favour of heaven seems 
like the manna of the children of Israel, if they sought for it 
when the Lord appointed not, they found none. The present is 
urged as the only time for repentance. Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation, and those who do not listen 
now, are warned that the season of divine forbearance will soon 
be past, the influences of divine grace be withdrawn, and the 
chance of salvation lost. Yet, we are told in seripture, that 
‘the Lord will wait that he may be gracious.’ n such 
means of exciting the feelings are employed, when the energy of 
sincere belief and anxious regard, is engaged to enforce them, 
when those to whom they are directed, are taken away from the 
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occupations of life, and brought into close communion with each 
other, so,that the apprehensions of one shall find support in the 
fears of another, and the small voice of personal accusation shall 
row loud,as itrises from many breasts, till the ery of despair is 
heard through a village ; can we wonder at the elfects produced, 
and when these effects are thus explicable on the principles of 
human character and conduct, may we not justly question, the 
reality of that spiritual influence to which they are ascribed, and 
which is supposed to excuse and consecrate them. . 

The question then returas upon us, how is a general revival of 
practical religion to be produced. We have said that indifference 
to religion, arises from that constitution of things, by, which our 
thoughts are necessarily confined to our earthly gondition. We 
shall then promote the object in view by the use of all those 
means, which are adapted to drawus away from the things around 
us, and lead us to the contemplation of another worid, and the 
truths connected with it. Men must be made sensible that they 
are immortal and accountable beings, that they are the creatures 
of God, and constantly under his inspection. The relations thus 
established, must be presented to them in all their force, till they 
feel their importance. The true nature of the present life, its 
connexion with another, and the character of the future state 
‘as it is revealed in scripture, must be depicted in strong and 
glowing colours, and man be made ever to view himself as the 
child of Godand the heir of immortality. . The imperfection of 
every thing earthly should be declared, its frail and transient be- 
ing, the unsatisfying nature of this world’s pleasures, and the 
cares and vexations which attend this world’s honours and riches. 
And as these are trite subjects, which.we have already said, will 
be heard with little interest from their frequent repetition, they 
must receive all the assistance which can be derived from elo- 
quence and study. ‘They must be presented under new lights, 
in new connexions, and with various applications. ‘They should 
not be stated as if they were school-boy themes, but with the 
earnestness and solemnity which a messenger directly commission- 
ed from heaven to announce them, would feel. Lessons of admo- 
nition to the living should be taken from the past and the present, 
the dying and the dead. Nature should furnish forth ber ex- 
haustless store of evidence and sanction to the declarations of 
revelation, and men be forced to listen to the accents of mercy 
calling them to eternal life. The plain and simple truths of 
christianity should be urged. ‘They are the most important, and 
interesting truths that man can know, and on these only can be 
founded a hope of consistent and persevering virtue., Putting 
aside what is of less importance, we must declare and reiterate 
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these, and teach men that they are not abstract speculations, but 
the living voice of nature and of God, in which they are deeply 
and eternally interested. | NOK 

2. The minds of men should be enlightened, that they may un- 
derstand the proof, the nature, and the importance of the truths 
which we seek to impress on them.. The views which most per- 
sons have on religious subjects are very indefinite, founded on 
some indistinct ideas of the perfections and government of God, 
and the purpose of his revelation. _ Of the true character of the 
Being whom they worship and the religion which they ‘profess 
they are ignorant. « Their prejudices are strong in favour of cer- 
tain modes of speech, and they talk about religion as about the 
most common matters of life, without a feeling of its sacred cha- 
racter. They have erroneous conceptions concerning many artt- 
cles of religious belief, and in so far as truth is better adapted 
than falsehood to produce practical goodness, in the same degree 
should we seek to correct such erroneous conceptions. The great 
truths of the gospel are often prevented from producing their full 
effect by their union with the corrupt inventions of men. In 
proportion then as the community is enlightened in regard to re- 
ligious trath, we may expect that it will improve in religious prac- 
tice. An opportunity for effecting much good is here offered in 
the education of the young. By giving them right views of re- 
ligion, we are laying the foundation of virtuous lives ; by enabling 
them clearly to understand the sanctions and object and spirit of 
christianity, we are furnishing them with armour against the 
temptations of the world. But great caution is necessary to 
guard against the third cause of religious indifference which was 
mentioned, the influence of theological controversy. In ex- 
plaining the traths of revelation, they should not be treated ‘as 
subjects of speculation, but as the motives and rules of conduct. 
There is no need of introducing the tone of controversy into eve- 
ry statement of the doctrines of christianity. It is much better 
with the larger portion of society, those who are obliged to take 
their opinions in a great measure on trust, to state what we be- 
lieve calmly and ‘as undoubted truth, than to enter into discus- 
sions and arguments that can only puzzle and unsettle the reli- 
gious notions of many, and make them look with doubt on all that 
they once believed, the true as well asthe false. But the spirit of 
free enquiry is so diffused with us, that the duty of those who direct 
public sentiment is to regulate rather than to excite it. An at- 
tention to the spirit and precepts of the gospel should be most 
sacredly preserved. Every thing should be made to have a prac- 
tical bearing, and men be led to view every point and circum- 
stance of faith as affecting their eteraal destiny by its influence 
New Series—Vol. V. 42 
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on their present conduct, and in this way only. What is now ax 
obstacle to the progress of practical religion, may thus be made a 

owerful auxiliary, and the relation of every doctrine to morality 
and piety will be associated in the minds of men with their specu- 
lative views of its truth. 

3. Another most important means of elevating the religious 
character of the community, is the example of those who are truly 
desirous to promote this end. Christianity is never more attrac- 
tive than when seen in active life, walking among men, dwelling 
with them, and attending them in all their engagements and plea- 
sures. The life of Jesus is the best recommendation of his doc- 
trine. The eloquence of living well is the most persuasive orato- 
ry.‘ It is understood and felt by all classes of people, and it is 
constantly acting upon them, without ever intruding itself or 
demanding their attention. The holy influence of christian princi- 
ples on the conduct, calming the turbulence of passion, giving 
strength in trial, and consolation in sorrow, shedding a brightness 
over the prospects, and imparting a warmth to all the charities of 
social life,is an argument that reaches the heart of every one. 
It stops not at the understanding to be weighed, but is received 
and acknowledged by all the worthy feelings of our nature. This 
influence must be manifested in word and conversation, in temper 
and spirit, in doing and in suffering,in sociai intercourse and in pub- 
lic employment, in the remembrance and in the forgetfulness of 
our own interests. A very important moral benefit will result from 
this, not merely by winning men to virtue, but by removing an 
idea which is too common, that religion is an occasional thing, to 
be confined to certain places and times, but too sacred or too 
gloomy to be introduced into the common relations and duties of 
life. The true christian should strive to correct this impression 
by presenting his religion in its most amiable form, by showing 
how it may be made to mingle with all the enjoyments that we 
possess,and all the hopes that we cherish, being our companion and 
friend in the tumult of the world as well as in the seclusion of 
home, in the social circle as well as in the house of God, 

We do not look for an immediate revival of religion through- 
out the community. The progress of truth must be gradual. 
There will not be a simultaneous awakening to holiness, but the 
good work of regeneration will go on slowly though surely. Still 
much may be done in our day towards establishing the empire 
of religion over the hearts and lives of men. We may transmit 
to the next generation a much higher sense of moral obligation, 
we may impress the stamp of religion more deeply on public in- 
stitutions and manners, we may send down the authority of a 
good example, and those who follow us may be induced by the 







































light that we shed upon the path of duty, to press after us to- 
wards christian perfection. In this moral renovation, in this re- 
vival of the purity and holiness of the gospel, the clergy must be 
the active and efficient instruments. On them depends in a great 
degree, the state of religion among the people. Circumstances 
independent of them may hasten or retard the cause of chris- 
tian truth and holiness, but to them are committed the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and when they enter the sacred office, they 
take upon themselves the most solemn duties, Let them dook 


well to their charge. 


* When nations are to perish in their sins, 
Tis in the church the leprosy begins.’ 


The demand is for serious and earnest preaching. There may 
be a false taste prevailing to a degree, which can only be satisfied 
with pretty writing and elegant thoughts, but there is a love of 
truth among the great body of the people, that is gratified by 
what is sound and valuable in sentiment and language. Truth 
should never be exchanged for ornament, nor made the mere 
censer in which the incense of flattery may be offered up to the 
public. The pulpit isnot the place for intellectual philosophy or 
cold moral science to descant. Sin and holiness are more godly 
words than virtue and vice. They sound more solemnly, if they 
mean nothing more. Plain, practical preaching is the duty of 
the christian minister. Honest and serious expostulation, and 
warning and entrejty belong to himy Zeal and sifcerity should 
be apparent in every sentence and every gesture. He should 
speak as standing between God and man, not only himself the 
disciple of Jesus Christ, but his successor in the high office of 
instructing mankind. Truth and earnestness wil not fail of ef- 
fecting their object. If the ministers of religion will be faithful 
and untiring in their duties, they will see a rich harvest of re- 
ward springing up in this life. Set forth the solemn truths of 
revelation; speak of the omniscience and holiness of God, the 
consequences of sin here and hereafter; declare the everlasting 
distinctions between virtue and vice, that misery is the portion 
and partner of wickedness ; point out the connexion between this 
and a future life, the intimate dependence of the one upon the 
other, the relations which every actionand word and thought has 
to enduring results ; tell men that they are immortal, that the . 
soul within them is to live forever; direct their view along the 
endless tract of ages before them; shew them the nature of the 
immortal principle in their breasts, that it is capable of contitival 
and eternal progress in knowledge and virtue ; carry them into the 
glories of the invisible world, and say to them that when the ma- 
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terial universe has passed away, they shall remain, and that 
while God and eternity continue, they will exist, and when innu- 
merable ages shall have rolled on, and they shall have advanced 
through immeasurable degrees of improvement, eternity and per- 
fection will still be before them. Press these truths upon them 
with sincerity and fervour, and men will listen to you; they will 
turn away from the dying objects of earth, and setting their affec- 
tions on things in the heavens, live and die with a hope full of - 
immortality. 


i ir 


ZACCHEUS, AN EXAMPLE OF TRUE CONVERSION. 


Tue history of Zaccheus, as recorded by Saint Luke, furnishes 
an example of true conversion, and may with advantage be 
contemplated in this yiew. He was.a chief publican, or the 
principal collector of taxes within a certain district ; and had ac- 
quired great wealth. It is not however necessary to imfer, that 
this was the fruit of dishonesty or extortion ; for though these 
vices were the common disgrace of his profession, its honourable 
gains were abundant, and he might have been rich before he was 
a publican. He had heard of the fame of Jesus, and was anxious 
to see him. Our Lord, whe knew his wishes, and observed his 
eager Curiosity, indulged him with the most favourable opportu- 
nity of gratifying them. ‘This day,’ said hex‘ 1 must abide at 
thy house.’ The proposal was as welcome as it was unexpect- 
edto Zaccheus. He could not but feel himself honoured by such 
kindness from one, who bad, the reputation of a distinguished 
prophet; and he ‘ received him joyfully.2 We have reason to 
think that the whole time was spent in useful conversation; and 
though the particulars are not related, yet from his discourses on 
other occasions, we may form some judgment of what were his 
instructions to this enquiring and candid publican. He appears 
to. have expiained the nature of his religion, and particularly the 
social duties it prescribes. In Zaccheus he found an attentive 
heater; a mind willing to listen to the instructions he had to im- 
part, and to be guided by them in his future conduct. He at 
once entered into the practical intent of our Saviour’s lessons ; 
and resolved, that if in any instances, unperceived, or unknown 
to himself, he had. injured any one, he would make the amplest 
restitution. The liberality too with which he proposed to dis- 
tribyte his property was an acceptable evidence of his sincerity, 
and of the happy influence, which the instructions of Christ ex- 
erted upon his mind. Our Lord evidently approved his conduct, 
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= spoke of him as’a true convert to christianity. In whatever 
ree. aie former conduct bad been defective or vicious, he was’ 
me ere He now complied with cheerfulness and rrp Mt 
the. precepts of the gospel, of which this is the sum, ‘ cease to 
do evil; learn to he well.’ His reformation was strictly a 
saving reformation ; the change, which his character underwent, 
was a saving change. For our Lord said concerning him, * this 
day is. salvation come to this house ; forasmuch as he also is 
asonof Abraham.’ He was a son of Abraham, not only by nia~ 
tural descent, as he was a Jew, but by having that faith, winch is’ 
connected with good works. ‘Know ye therefore,’ saith Paul, 
‘that they, who are of faith, the same are the children of Abra- 
ham.’ | 

The history of Zaccheus, therefore, we adduce as an example 
of true conversion ; and, considered in this view, it affords some’ 
very important instruction. Before he saw Jesus, he probabl 
was not convinced of his being the Messiah. His interview wit 
him appears to have removed all doubt upon this subject, and to 
have satisfied his mind, that Jesus was the teacher and Saviour, 
whom their nation was expecting. This belief would of course be 
attended witha persuasion of the truth and importance of all the 
instructions which Jesus imparted. ‘Thus far, indeed, many pro- 
ceed in their conversion to christianity, who, there is reason to 
fear, advance no further. ‘They have the faith necessary to con- 
version. ‘They admit that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and that his religion is true and important. But their lives are 
not regulated nor their hearts purified by his precepts. Zaccheus 
was more consistent. As he believed, so he practised ; he show- 
ed his faith by his works. 

There was nothing preternatural in the manner, in which 
Zaccheus became achristian. It was accomplished through the’ 
instrumentality of the most simple and rational means, which 
caused no interruption in the exercise of his understanding, 
which was atiended with no sudden commotions of passion, wi 
no distressing convictions, with no painful apprehensions. It 
does not appear that he was brought to see that he had done 
nothing but sin; that his heart was totally depraved, that he 
could do nothing acceptable to God, and that all his efforts and 
virtues were useless. Nor are we told, that he continued in a’ 
state of doubt, and fear, and spiritual anguish for days and weeks, 
and was then brought out, without any agency of his own,to sudden 
joy and marvellous light. His conversion was simple, rational, 
natural. It consisted in yielding to the evidence, which Christ 
exhibited to prove that he was the Messiah, and in adopting a 
course consistent with this belief. We do not assert that con- 
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versions may not take place in a different way, or be attended 
with different exercises. There are numerous cases in the pre- 
sent day, where the means of religious knowledge are so widely 
diffused, and the christian faith has obtained an extensive preva- 
lence, in which conversion to the speculative belief of the gospel, 
as was the case with Zaccheus, makes no part of the change. 
With the multitudes in a christian community, it is not the faith, 
but the life, that is to be altered. So far however as these con- 
versions are preceded by long and depressing convictions of sin, 
by a consciousness of utter inability, or an unwillingness to do 
what God has commanded, by a sense of hatred or opposition to 
God, to Christ and the gospel, they differ from the example un- 
der our consideration. Now may we not reasonably suppose, 
that this example is recorded for our instruction and direction, 
not merely to show what conversion is, bué what circumstances 
may be expected to attend it? Zaccheus was converted by the 
plain instructions of Christ to the faith and obedience of the gos- 
pel. He was brought to regard Jesus as the Son of God, as the 
Saviour of men, and to make the precepts of his religion the rule 
of his life. itis easy to perceive, that his former conduct might 
in many respects have been consistent with the gospel ; as well 
as that his fa:th might in many particulars have been correct. In 
this case, his conversion consisted in amending his life, so far as 
it was bad, and in changing his belief, where that belief had been 
incorrect. When we speak however of his life and conduct, we 
mean, not merely his outward actions, but his dispositions, his 
affections, his real character. These, doubtless, so far as they 
were wrong, must have been made right, and conversion consists 
in this change, or at least includes it. But as Zaccheus before 
his conversion had probably a correct view of some doctrines, so 
he might have had some right dispositions, and might have per- 
formed some right actions. Nothing, at least, is said, which im- 

lies the contrary. It is true, some among the multitude re- 
garded him as a sinner, and murmured that Jesus went with him 
to be his guest. But we are left to infer from the history that 
there were no gronds for their aspersions, and that they were 
the effect of their own unreasonable prejudice. The manner in 
which he received Christ and his doctrines does not seem to indi- 
cate a fixed and radical depravity. He said nothing of himself, 
from which this inference could be drawn. He makes no confes- 
sion, that he had been entirely sinful; that his heart was totally 
corrupt ; that his nature was totally depraved, and that he had 
never performed one good action. Whether we are to consider 
those who make this confession as being entirely sinful and desti- 
tute of all goodness, must depend on the difficult question, how 
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far we are to rely on a person’s testimony against himself. Bat 
as Zaccheus made no such confession, and as nothing either in 
our Lord’s conversation or in any part of his history justifies such 
an inference, we have no right to consider him as a being, wholly 
corrupt. Cenversion then in his case was not, so far as appears, 
a change from total sinfulness to partial holiness. Jt was the 
introduction of a new object of faith ; and it was a life, consistent 
with that faith. 

Sovfar indeed as we can form a judgment respecting the par- 
ticular instructions of Christ on this occasion, by the practical re- 
sult produced, and by his known instructions on other occasions, 
we have reason to believe, that the conversion of Zaccheus was 
effected by a plain moral lesson, in connexion with the miraculous 
works of our Lord. This distinguished publican was brought to 
see the error of his ways, not by being taught, that the human 
heart is naturally and completely depraved ; that God has elected 
some to everlasting life out of his mere good pleasure, without 
any regard to their characters or works; that a special influence 
is given to these favoured individuals, which is withheld from the 
rest of mankind ; that the Son of God is God himself, and yet sub- 
mitted to death; and that to qualify himself to save the world, 
he took a complete man into union with himself. These, and 
others connected with them, were not the doctrines, by which 
Zaccheus was led to renounce sin and practice righteousness. 
When we hear him say, ‘ Half of my goods | give to the poor, 
and if I have taken any thing from any man, | restore him four- 
fold’—we naturally infer, that Christ had been instructing him 
respecting the obligations of justice and charity; and that this 
was his reply to such instructions. We do not assert, that no 
conversions take place where the doctrines just enumerated, are 
preached ; but that, so far as appears, the conversion of Zaccheus 
was not occasioned by these doctrines. We may add, that in the 
discourses of the apostles, some of which were instrumental in 
converting great multitudes, we find no trace of these or similar 
sentiments. Still further, there is no reason to think, that this 
publican was at any future period brought to believe these doc- 
trines ; or that he was ever required to profess his belief of them 
as a condition of being regarded as a christian. However essen- 
Aial to conversions these doctrines may be considered at the pre- 
sent day, it does not appear, that they were ever so considered 
by Christ and his apostles. i 

In fine, in the conversion of Zaccheus we perceive nothing 
special, extraordinary, or out of the common course of nature. 
The effect corresponded with the meavs that were used. The 
impressions on his mind, the faith he was led to adopt, and the 
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course he was induced to pursue, were precisely such as might 
be expected from the proofs and instructions, which Christ ex- 
hibited. That the same effect was not oftener produced is to be 
attributed to the force of prejudice and pride rather than to the 
want of something special or supernatural. Let us not be un- 
derstood as denying the necessity of divine grace or of an heaven- 
ly influence to render the heart pure, and the life holy. Of 
this there can be no more doubt, than of the necessity of divine 
agency to cause the grass to grow, or to render our daily labours 
productive. The only question is, whether this divine grace is 
communicated according to fixed principles, and agreeably to the 
course of nature, or whether it be imparted in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and without any regard to established laws. Is the conver- 
sion of an individual an extraordinary work ; the result of a spe- 
cial and uncommon influence; an influence, which is not con- 
nected with the efforts he makes, or the means, he employs? 
When we perform the appointed labor, we have reason to expect 
the harvest. Nor do we wonder, when it is granted to us, or 
‘speak of it, as indicating a special interposition of God in our 
behalf. In like manner, when persons attend upon the instituted 
meatis of religion, provided they do this in sincerity, out of a pure 
heart, with faith unfeigned, and indulging themselves in no dis- 
positions or habits inconsistent with the use of these means, 
they have reason to expect, according to the established order of 
nature that they shall be converted, sanctified and saved. The 
gospel is as well adapted to sanctify the heart and life as are the 
sun and rain to render the earth fertile. In both cases, our labour 
and cultivation, in other words, the use of appropriate means, 
are indispensable. But a special supernatural influence is not 
required, nor have we any authority to believe, that it will be 
imparted. In the whole history of Zaccheus, no intimation is 
given of any introductory operation on the mind of the convert, 
and the same is true of all the instances recorded in the New 
Testament. In many cases the means were miraculous: but the 
effect, the faith or conversion that followed, was always natural ; 
that, which might have been expected from the means employ ed. 
If this view of the history of Zaccheus be correct, we shall 
perceive, that, in learning the nature and necessary circumstances 
of true conversion, it is more safe to follow the examples record: 
ed for us in the New Testament, than those which take place 
among any Class of christians at the present day. It is impossi- 
ble not to remark how different are the accounts of conversions 
of modern times from the simple, rational, instructive history, 
which is here developed. In general, the religious character is 
formed by degrees, without tumult, or any sudden and surprising 
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change : ‘ even,’ says one, ‘as the temple of Solomon, which-with 
all its magnificence and glory was raised up in silence. + The 
house, when it was in building was built of stone made ready 
before ut was brought thither: so that there was nether hammer, 


nor axe, nor any tool of iton heard in the house, while, it, was 
in. building.’* ¥ 


oS 


WHAT IS VITAL RELIGION : 


We frequently hear the terms vital piety, vital christianity, 
heart religion; and these with kindred expressions are represent- 
ed as essential to the character and hopes of true christians. 
They are terms which convey undoubtedly a most important 
meaning, but which have been greatly misunderstood, and some- 
times strangely perverted. We propose a few remarks on some. 
characteristics of vital religion ; and to show what we mean, or 
ought to mean, when we pray, that it may be established in our 
own hearts or in the hearts of others. | 

Vital religion, that which is to exert a practical sanctifyin 
influence on the character, has unquestionably much to do with 
the heart and affections. It gives its spirit and direction to these. 
But that these may be rightly exercised, it must lay its foundation, 
first of al], in just and clear conceptions of the truths of religion, 
The mind must be enlightened, so as to know the objects, evidence, 
and design of truth. This however, by no means, requires freedom 
from all error. ‘There may be much of what the apostle deno- 
minates the spirit of faith, and a strong and habitual sense of 
religious truth, where there is much of speculative error. Still, 
if we would attain the best and purest influences of vital Christi- 
anity, the mind must be enlightened ; there must be a spirit of 
knowledge and understanding as to the essential doctrines, cha- 
racter, and object of the gospel of Christ. ‘This must be too 
obvious to require argument. I[t will be readily admitted, that 
the understanding must be the directing principle. It must 
depend on the views men entertain of the perfections, govern- 
ment, and law of God, what kind of service they render and with 
what spirit they worship him. If they imagine that God is a 
tyrant, they will serve him as slaves; or if, losing sight of | 12 
sanctions of his law, they allow themselves in an unwarranta 
reliance on his mercy, they will probably not serve.him at all, 
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If they think that religion consists in certain dogmas, or in com- 
pliance with certain forms, they will busy themselves to embrace 
those dogmas, and will make an easy exchange of substance for 
forms. Th for example, they imagine, that salvation depends, 
not onconditions, which they are able and required to perform, 
but on certain decrees of arbitrary election, with which they 
have no concern but as the passive subjects of such decrees, 
their error must exert an injurious influence upon their practice ; 
and instead of the humble cheerful performance of duty, tn the 
hope of divine acceptance, instead of the filial spirit of prayer, 
in the confidence, that we serve a father, who hears, and a God, 
who will help us, there is danger, lest there be found either the 
arrogance of presumption, or the wretchedness of despair. 

Let the understanding therefore be informed and established 
in religious truth, if we would derive the best influences of pure 
christianity. For there is a connexion, as we have seen, insepa- 
rable between faith and practice ; between speculative truth and 
vital godliness : and ifit be objected to this, that we often find very 

ious and excellent persons, with very little knowledge and a 
great deal of error; the answer is, besides what has already been 
conceded upon this point, that, defective as may be their know- 
lege, and numerous as may be their errors, there will be found 
amidst all their ignorance and mistakes a few plain indisputable 
truths, which possess a controlling power over their minds and 
hearts, and are able to make them wise unto salvation. 

It is essential also to vital christianity, that it interest and en- 
gage the affections. The throne of religionisinthe heart. The 
affections it has been said, are the springs of action ; and that we 
are never prompted to any earnest pursuit, but when these are 
enlisted. ‘There cannot be a question, that to make religion an 
effectual principle, and to give it a controlling power, our hearts 
must be engaged. ‘They must feel, and feel deeply, the trans- 
cendent grandeur, solemnity, and importance of its truths, and the 
invaluable interests of the immortal soul. They must be perva- 
ded by the love of God, by reverence and gratitude towards Jesus 
Christ, by earnest desires after holiness. At the same time we 
shall perceive, that as religion has to do with the tenderest and 
the deepest sentiments of the heart, it must from its very nature 
preclude all ostentation. It shrinks instinctively from what is 
boastful and pretending. Ifit give utterance to the secrets of 
the soul, it is always with humility, and with a reverential regard 
to the decorums of time and place and circumstance. It Ioathes 
all parade and ostentation, as the sure indication of a low state 
both of religious knowledge and religious sensibility. 

Again, the spirit of vital christianity demands habitual devo- 
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tion. He, who feels truly, will pray frequently and earnestly. 
He will regard prayer as the instrument of his virtue, the source 
of his strength, the solace of his sorrows, the reviving of his 
hope, the entrance of light and joy to his heart. Under a deep 
sense of its value and blessing, be will not fail, he will not cease 
to pray. He will go to the mercy-seat and return thence with 
the delight of heart, with which we hold converse witha beloved 
and venerated friend. There may indeed be wanderings, there 
may be intermissions, and sometimes the world with its temptations 
or cares may intrude upon his thoughts; but as ‘a prevailing 
characteristic, there will be the life of devotion. So essential is 
this, that it may be asserted without exception, that there can be 
no vital religion, where there is not the habit and the love of 
prayer. 

his spirit will produce a tenderness of heart and conscience. 
There will be great susceptibility to whatever is connected with 
religion, or has any influence upon our religious state. A man, 
whose affections are thoroughly engaged upon any object, looks 
with solicitude upon every thing that has the least bearing upon 
that object ; and the true Christian can regard nothing as indiffer- 
ent, which can promote or retard, even in the smallest degree, 
his spiritual growth. His conscience is tender; and he feels 
every offence, as committed against a most kind and indulgent 
Father. He thinks fearfully of the odiousness and folly of all 
sin, its ingratitude as well ag its danger. 

This tenderness of heart is peculiarly favourable to the purest 
influences of religion, and is represented as a state acceptable in 
the sight of God. ‘Because thy heart was tender,’ said Je- 
hovah to the penitent monarch of Israel, ‘and thou hast hum- 
bled thyself before me, I have even heard thee, and thou shalt be 
gathered to thy grave in peace.’ 

In intimate connexion with this, let it not be forgotten, that 
true religion will produce and be accompanied by habitual 
seriousness. By this is not to be understood gloom, melancholy, 
distrust of God and his providence, or any.thing inconsistent with 
that ‘joy in God and in our’ Lord Jesus Christ,’ which it is the 
influence of the christian’s hope to inspire ; but the seriousness of 
wise and holy men ; of those who believe, that there is reality in re- 
ligion, and that subjects of infinite interest, even the safety of their 
immortal souls, depend upon present conduct and character. “It 
is indeed impossible to think at all upon the objects, duties, 

rospects, and solemn alternatives of religion without seriousness. 
e, who can trifle upon such a theme ; he, who has even a sus- 
picion, to say nothing of a firm conviction, that his whole future 
destiny, the Thapiitivens or the wretchedness of his immortal-soul 
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depends upon his obedience here, cannot but be serious. Upon 
such a theme, carelessness or indifference were madness. 
Another most important effect of vital religion will be to 
cherish and improve our social virtues. It will exert an happy in- 
fluence ever our domestic and svcial relations, diffusing through all 
ourconversation its own spirit of benevolence and love, making us 
kindly affectioned one towards another, in honor preferring 
one another. With just views of the nature of the religion of 
Christ, and of our matual relations and dependencies, we shall see 
the utter inconsistency of every form of censoriousness or un- 
charitableness. ‘The better we understand the mind of Christ, 
the more deeply we enter into the intent of his religion, the 
more humble and forbearing shall we become. With a strong 
sense of our infirmities and sins, we shall be the more ready to 
regard with tenderness those of our fellow disciples: and though, 
as the apostle enjoins, we shal! distinguish things, that differ, not 
putting darkness for light or light for darkness, nor letting the 
evil we see in a brother to be to us as his good; we shall 
never suffer even our keenest perception of these differences to 
impair the kindness of our temper. It will be one of the first 
and best lessons of vital christianity, that love is the fulfilling of 
the law: that one of the most acceptable tokens of our ‘ having 
passed from death unto life,’ from sin to holiness, is our unfeigned 
love of the brethren; and that whatever may be our professions, 
however high our attainments in other regards, we may be cer- 
tain, that we are strangers to genuine religion, till we have put 
away all malice and uncharitableness, and are kind one to an- 
other, tender-hearted, forgiving one another even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven us. In truth, there is nothing more 
epposed to true christianity, than the spirit of bitterness and 
alienation. This is that spirit of Anti-Christ, against which the 
apostle warns us; far more dangerous thanany speculative errors, 
or mistakes in doctrine, and is precisely that heresy, which saint 
Paul, with all his kindness, calls damnable. If therefore we 
would try our interest in the character and hopes of vital 
religion, ewe must ask ourselves whether its fruits are seen in 
‘our tempers and lives. Does it diffusé its gentle and benevo- 
lent influence through our social and domestic relations ? Does 
it make us kind, affectionate, faithful as husbands. and wives, 
parents and children, masters and dependents ? under its influ- 
ence are we less worldly and covetous, envious and resentful ? 
are we less tenacious of our own rights, and less willing to take 
advantage of the wants, or infirmities of others? In fine, is the 
kingdom of God within us; in its meek and humble, iis kind and 
forgiving temper, has it found its place and doesit hold possession 
of our hearts ? 
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It must not be omitted, that the character of spiri , or 
of heavenly-mindedness, is essential to inward religion. der 
this comprehensive term are included just views of the present 
world, regulated affections and desires, contentment and submis- 
sion under trials, and ardent pursuit of things heavenly. It 
seeks first the kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof; 
and rests for comfort under every sorrow and for strength in all 
temptation on the promised grace of God and the hepe that is 
full of immortality. 

Lastly, and above all, it will exhibit its energy and truth in 
unfeigned and universal obedience. Without this indeed, we 
are taught by an authority not to be denied, that all else is 
nothing. He that talks of his love to God, and his liveliness of 
faith, and his rapturous experiences, -and yet transgresses or 
neglects the law of God, may please himself and get a name 
among his fellow mortals, but what shall he do, when in the light 
of God’s judgment, and in the retributions of eternity, it shall 
be said unto him, ‘I never knew you; depart from me, thou 
_ worker of iniquity.’ 

We have exhibited some general views of what may be regard- 
ed as essential to vital christianity. There is nothing here 
opposed to the simple, pure, and fervent spirit of the yospel of 
Christ. Here isa religion, alike removed from the indifference 
of the worldly and the blind transports of the fanatic ; something, 
which we can all understand, and admire, and practise ; whieh 
can vive us all we need as a rule of life; as our solace in care 
and sorrow ; our hope in death, and our light to immortality, 
For a religion like this, we should labour and pray, that it may 
be revived and increased within and around us; that our love 
of it may abound more and more, in knowledge and in all 
judgment ; that under its pure influences the beaaty of the Lord 
our God may be upon us; so that truth may spring out of the 
earth, and righteousness look down from heaven. 


— 
MISTAKES CONCERNING ZEAL, 


Tue first great mistake which I shall notice, in regard to the 
zeal of christians, is its exercise, not according to faith in the 
divine origin of their religion, and to the co at moral 
purposes which it was meant to serve ; but according te a t 
variety of particular dogmas, explained by ocrtala tantiitived 
phrases of human invention, and often corrupted by the mixture 
of human opinions. It is not my purpose to particularize these 
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doctrines and opinions, nor to vindicate the innocence of error. 
Knowing however, as we do, that, in the early ages of christiani- 
ty, the most trifling verbal disputes rent all christendom into 
factions, from East to West, and that councils and fathers were 
continually waging war against each other about modes of expres- 
sion and external forms, as well concerning unintelligible distinc- 
tions in regard to the person of Christ and the Divine Spirit, as 
concerning holidays and the solemn festival of the supper, the 
true christian will beware of contributing any thing which may 
excite zealots in religion to act over again such scenes of bigotry 
and disorder. But what is more common than to hear it gravely 
asserted, that this or that doctrine is essential to religion, and 
thus to mark the division between the true and the nominal 
christian? The nominal christian, one would suppose, is he who 
has the name, without the character ; he who acknowledges the 
letter, without regarding the spirit. But he, who, with the 
strongest professions of faith is devoured by a zeal which makes 
him censorious and vindictive, (it matters not to what party he 
belongs) needs much discipline in the school of Christ. It is a 
fearful truth, that, with the mass of mankind, the measure of zeal 
is determined by a false scale. Discourse seasoned with expres- 
sions indicating violent excitement, and followed out by corres- 
ponding external actions, is, in the main, more sure to command 
the appellation of holy zeal, than the warm breathing of the 
true christian spirit, which is peaceful as well as animated, and 
ardent only in kindness and love. 

Certain classes of christians have been censured for coldness 
and indifference, on the subject of disputed doctrines, chiefly, 
perhaps, from their readiness to admit, as well in practice as in 
speculation, the right of private judgment. It is one thing to 
believe that our opinions are founded in truth, so that by fair and 
gentle means we would persuade others to embrace them, and 
quite another to pronounce positive judgment concerning every 
thing, pretending to know with certainty, what we merely believe 
to be true, and endeavouring to bring odium on all who presume 
to controvert our favourite doctrines. One would think that the 
history of our own minds, the personal experience of our own 
revolutions in the speculative part of morality and religion, would 
be enough to temper our zeal, and guide its efforts in favour of 
practical good. For, after all, it is that divine illumination 
which affects the heart, and makes the life better, that-chiefly 
os our happiness here, and fits us to enjoy it hereafter. 

will not say how much we should lose, if all the nice distinctions 
and controversies concerning what are sometimes called the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, were reduced to ashes ; but it 
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may in truth be said, that he who embraces the religion of 
Christ with all the heart, who, from deep convictions of its 
reality, is susceptible of lively impressions from the various 
touching incidents in the life of his Saviour, from his tender con- 
cern for his disciples, from his example and his instructions, is 
melted into love, which he would not exchange for all the cold 
refinements of human wisdom. 

In regard to the doctrines and internal contents of the New 
Testament, the highest object is to give them their best moral 
eff'-ci on mankind, by producing the greatest good of the greatest 
number. They who think to accomplish this by practising upon 
human credulity; and prostrating the understanding before the 
altar of a blind and implicit faith, may tell us that they are only 
claiming belief in the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. But is 
it credible that there is any thing in Christianity, which teaches 
us to scorn that inspiration of God which hath given-us under- 
standing? Is it in religion alone, that the intellectual man is to 
be degraded to a mere piece of mechanism, and to get the 
measure of truth by letters, and words, and sounds, without any 
corresponding illumination of the mind and affections of the 
heart? | do not affirm that there is nothing peculiar in christian- 
ity that demands an enlightenéd zeal. It was no small event in 
the history of religion, that God endowed a man of humble 
origin with the gifts that distinguished the author .and finisher of 
our faith; by which he was enabled to ingraft such a pure, unos- 
tentatious religion, into whatever was sound, either of Jewish or 
pagan growth; pruning from the first the cumbersome branches 
of the ritual, and stripping from the last whatever might impair 
the vigour of this new object of culture. It is sufficiently 
peculiar to exhibit our zeal in his cause, that he imparted such 
perfect rules and axioms for the government of ourselves, ard 
extending to the various domestic and social relations; that he 
voluntarily sacrificed his life in the cause of human happiness, 
and gave evidence of that future life which he promised, by his 
own resurrection. 1 pretend not to give an enumeration of every 
thing peculiar to our faith as christians; but only to say that 
there are certain truths of christianity, which speak directly to 
the heart of every sincere and humble believer, and prepare him 
for the reception of all essential doctrines. 

An unreasonable zeal is often manifested in contentions con- 
cerning particular denominations of churches. It is true, every 
one has a right to his preference, regard being paid in his choice 
to the simple rules and modes of discipline ing from a 
religion, which demands no show or ostentation, and all whose 
ordinances and external observances are the means of making us: 
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better, and not the proofs that we are good enough. ‘The statuies 
under which a community of christians is united, and the different 
orders of men that compose a particular church, result froma 
conventional arrangement that has been formed, or virtually 
assented to, by its members. It happens here, for the most part, 
that we adhere to the church in which we have been educated. 
As in civil institutions, one does not study the forms of govern- 
ment, in order to determine under which he will place himself 
for security, or from the hope of premotion, so it isin ecclesias- 
tical: our attachments are formed from early prejudices, and 
example; and it rarely happens that we relinquish the com- 
munion: of our fathers, whatever liberty of choice is at our 
eommand. Now this is much better than a continual state of 
uncertainty and change. It may be regarded as a good provi- 
dence, that restrains the capriciousness of man in the external 
arts of that religion, whose substance is his chief good ; and thus 
withholds the lures and the nutriment of proselyting zeal. 

It is not intended by these remarks to impair the exercise of 
individual judgment, or to censure the man who withdraws from a 
church, whose observances he thinks unauthorised and corrupt ; 
and especially from: one whose privileges depend on a belief in 
opinions, whose truth he does not admit. A church may become 
so deformed, so monstrous, either by corrupt practices veiled 
under the feigned sanctions of holy, hereditary power, or by 
substituting a body of school divinity in place of the bible, as not 
only to justify individuals in abandoning its communion, but 
even to Call for decided opposition to its unhallowed rites and 
customs, and formularies. 

The true catholic church is the church universal, embracing 
all who acknowledge the same master, and receive the same 
records of divine truth contained in the history of Christ and the 
writings of his apostles. ‘This church, when we go beyond the 
sphere in which we ordinarily move, is a noble object of regard. 
When we behold it, in imagination, divested of faction, its 
members agreeing in certain sublime truths, abstracted from all 
subtile refinements, worshipping one and the same God, submit- 
ting to the same master, learning of the same teacher, touched 
by the same affecting incidents in his life, following him to the 
grave, rising with him to immortal life, and reposing on him with 
confidence for happiness without end; the heart expands with a 
generous rapture, which nothing else can equal. And are we 
compelled'to believe that all thisis illusion? If it be not generaé, 
is there not something of this christian union in the christian 
church ? No doubt there are moments, when sincere christians, 
forgetting their differences as partizans, feel that they are mem- 
bers of one body, the head of which is Christ. 
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It is true, however, as well in regard to zeal for the of 
others, as to all the generous affections, that the sphere of action 
is necessarily limited. In order to embrace what is practicable, 
our zeal, for the most part, must be expended on those more 
immediately about us. It is then, by crossing the path of those 
who are pursuing a similar end by a different road, that we 
chance upon collisions, and mutually reproach each other for 
mistaking the true objects of regard, and wandering out of the 
way. ! 

Are there no correctives for these mistakes and abuses in the 
exercise of zeal, on subjects pertaining to our common religion ? 
There are certainly no distinct interests among the disciples of 
the same master, but such as arise from the intermixture of 
human passions. The mere differences of opinion on religious 
ey that result from natural temperament, from education, 
or from peculiarities of mind, are entitled to the same indulgence, 
as similar varieties of sentiment on other subjects. There is no 
necessity therefore, one would suppose, of a cautious and studied 
reserve, on the one hand, nor of a vengeful ferocity on the other. 
Truth is the great object ; and it is a most incongruous notion, 
to pretend that a religion of immaculate purity can be diffused 
by insidious arts; that a religion, peaceful’in its nature, and 
benign in its genuine effects, can be forced upon men by external 
violence. 

The fervour of true zeal is not violent. He who is under its 
influence regards the rights of conscience, and has no disposition 
to frighten others into the adoption even of the truth. Yet how 
liable is this zeal to be mistaken for coldness, because it is 
uniform in its operation, and never vents itself in bursts of 
indignation, rage, and censoriousness. llowever constantly it 
has its end in view, yet because it is marked by none of these 
outward expressions of violent excitement, it passes for nothing 
worth. There are indeed occasions when fervour may be 
allowed to kindle into flaming heat, and earnestness may ascend 
to vehemence and clamour; -but, in the ordinary course of the 
christian life, this is a false zeal, fed by bad passions, and directed 
to wrong objects. We are not all to proffer our services as 
reformers, though we have a right to resist every encroachment 
on our liberty. In an enlightened period of the world, and 
among a free people, there is no great danger of any body of 
men getting a monopoly of religion, distributing it to such as will. 
pay the price of it, by putting their consciences out of their own 
keeping, and withholding it from all who will not purchase it at 
so deararate. Living, as we do, in such a period, and among 


such a people, it is to be presumed that we need no weapons of 
New Series—Vol. V. 44 
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attack, of defence, but pure hearts, and faith supported by 
rational arguments. 

As genuine zeal is free from violence, so also it is exercised 
without extravagance. | wish neither to indicate those fanatical 
excesses which we are seldom called to witness, nor to declaim 
against raving absurdities which we rarely have to encounter. 
But as there is liable to be, even in religious opinions, much of 
fashion and caprice, we should guard against all unreasonable 
and exclusive views of partic ular topics, to the neglect of the 
great and ultimate purposes of religion, which has as much to do 
with the heart, as with the understanding. To a certain degree 
of bigotry we are all liable ; but those certainly are most under 
its influence, who are determined to support a system, which 
they not only believe to be true, but concerning which they are 
certain that they can in no respect be deceived. When we find 
a man faltering in his arguments, and claiming absolute certainty 
on speculative.subjects, alter reasoning fails, we may be sure he 
has that zeal, which ts not according to knowledge. It is not 
necessary to be positive, in order to be ardent ; and though a 
certain degree of enthusiasm is the natural companion of zeal, 
yet, if genuine, it is neither dogmatical nor impatient. It may 
lead us to believe many things founded in a moral sentiment 
within us, for which we do not go about to seek the proofs; 
but it does not lead to personal hostility against those whose 
results are at variance with our own. 

It is impossible to point out the measure of zeal for men of ali 
sects, varying as they do, in their natural temperament, and in 
the accidents of education and early prejudices. He who never 
meets with any difficulties in subjects of religion, who has some 
short expedient for solving all doubts, on every subject, will clatm 
the right to manifest something more of ardour in maintaining 
his opinions, and pressing them upon others, than he who weighs 
all the varying shades of probability, and in many things can satis- 
factorily account for diversity of sentiment. A person of the 
first description, who sees every thing clearly, and understands 
all mystery and all knowledge, may well deplore the blindness of 
his. unfortunate brethren, who are not blessed with the same 
unclouded spiritual vision. ‘The fanatic may be expected to call 
that man a cold, philosophizing christian, who thinks that reason 
has any concern in matters of faith; and the enthusiast may 
wonder, that what he feels to be true, others are waiting to 
receive on evidence presented to the! mind. But it may be 
admitted as a maxim, that zeal should never trample on the 
rights of conscience. We ought never willingly to offend a good 
man, or put the faith of a sincere christian to too severe a test, 
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eet much of error may appear to be mingled with his 
elief. 

To adopt the words of St. Paul, ‘it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing.’ It is not by violent, feverish, 
and intermittent efforts, that the best ends are accomplished. 
It is in religion, as in every thing else, that whatever is worth 
acquiring, is to be diligently sought. He who contents himself 
with the shreds and meagre gleanings of learning, is liable to be 
a pedant; and the superficial inquirer on moral and religious 
subjects, who makes great pretensions from getting the common, | 
second-hand, thread-bare reasonings df theelogians, is a pedant 
in sacred things, and is often led astray by blind and ignorant 
zeal. The man whose uniform endeavours to become practi- 
cally religious, are seconded by common-sense, and who pre- 
tends not to be wise above what is written, is not far from the © 
kingdom of God. He finds that religion, to have its genuine 
effect is to be incorporated with every thing; that it does not 
consist in occasional spasms, in the multitude of external ob- 
servances, in neglecting his proper vocation ; but in a conscience 
void of offence, in the affections of the heart accompanying the 
outward acts of devotion, and in principles founded in christian 
morality, governing his pursuits and his intercourse with man- 
kind. He is not always in a heat; nor, on the other band, 
always perplexing himself with doubts, and falling into uncer- 
tainty and delay in cases of conscience ; but he has a standard 
of right and wrong in a well regulated mind, by which for the 
most part, his conduct is governed, without the tortures of 
perpetual scruples, and hesitancy in every action. 

It is then a zeal uniform and constant; embracing all duty 
and subjected to religious principle, that becomes the christian 
character: not a busy, and talkative, and noisy zeal, which 
creates needless interference in things without our proper sphere 
of action; but a zeal, which, while it warms our own hearts, 
animates us with benevolent regards to our brethren, leads us 
to stated homage and devotion to the most high God, and thus 
prepares us for:a future state of action more pure, of affections 
more enlarged and holy, and of devotion more ardent than we 
can here enjoy; and consequently of happiness uninterrupted 
and unimpaired oy such contending interests, as, in this present 
life, distract our attention, and in all our most refined, intellectual 
pleasures, mingle something of alloy. 
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IMPROPER VIEWS IN PREACHING. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Mr. Epiror—lI offer for insertion in the Christian Disciple, 
the translation of a passage in Gisbert’s L’ Eloquence Chretienne, 
dans Pidée, and dans la pratique. Gisbert was of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He published the second edition of this work 
in 1728. It contains a great deal that is highly interesting and 
useful, and though much will of course be found unsuitable to 
the state of preaching amongst protestants, yet there is much 
also that is universally applicable, and has perhaps, never been 
placed in a clearer and truer light than in this book. L’Enfant 
speaking of it, exclaims, O, admirable and le terrible livre !— 
and adds, ‘it is equally suited to encourage and perfect good 
preachers, and to improve bad ones. One may say of this 
author, with at least as much truth as Boileau said of Longinus, 
that in speaking of the sublime he is himself sublime. It would be 
necessary to copy the whole volume if | would point out all the 
fine passages. ‘There is scarcely a selection to be made,’ 

In selecting a passage for publication | have been not a little 
perplexed to choose one which might serve as a fair specimen 
of a book which ! believe is little known, aud some acquaintance 
with which might be not wholly unprofitable. | have been 
however the less solicitous to present your readers with the 
finest passage, as | hope to be encouraged to make other trans- 
lations for your future numbers. But in choosing, as I have, 
almost at random, I could not choose ill. The title of the 
Chapter is IMPROPER VIEWS IN PREACHING. 





Tue clergy doubtless make it their aim to excite their hearers 
to virtue and to dissuade from vice ; let us not therefore search 
too deeply into their hearts, lest we find among them, some one 
who, seeming to preach Jesus Christ only, really preaches but 
for his own reputation. Let the preacher then probe his own 
heart; let him reflect without self deception upon all the motives 
which induced him to enter the ministry, and every design which 
he has in view in its exercise. It may be that he will find the 
spirit which animates him, is not christian zeal alone. 

There are some who enter the profession with no other 
design than that of preaching. They preach, because it is an 
eligible employment. They must have some occupation; so 
they preach; they preach for the sake of preaching. Ask them 
if it ig their desire to eradicate error, to correct vice, to bring 
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sinners to repentance? They will tell you, if they speak sincere- 
ly, that they do not trouble themselves at all about it, that they 
preach, and that is all they pretend to do. As for the rest, let 
each profit by it as best he may. What can we expect frome 
man who composes a sermon and delivers it with this frigid 
indifference? Today he preaches upon avarice; but do you 
believe that he interests himself in the welfare of the misers to 
whom he speaks? Not at all. He merely wants to declaim 
upon avarice ; and the covetous man who listens to him returns 
as avaricious as he went. ‘These are men who have in view no 
object either good or bad. If some little praise follows them, 
they are pleased to receive it; but it is what they are not very 
solicitous about. They speak, they beat the air, they are so 
many mere voices. ‘They are without zeal, and also without 
ambition. They labour neither for the honours of this world or 
of the world to come. 

We see others again who embrace the clerical profession with 
wholly profane views: they merely wish to put themselves for- 
ward in the world to acquire a name, to be distinguished ; and 
the christian pulpit appears to them a proper field. How many 
there are, who preach to make a fortune; how many to obtain 
sg how many to win the regard and confidence of the 
adies; how many from cupidity and avarice ; how many more 
that the public may say, what a learned man! how accomplish- 
ed! what an agreeable speaker ! 

The profession is ruined by the admission of these foreign 
motives. They bring into it the very worst taste in eloquence. 
Your sole desire isto appear to be a scholar, deeply learned in the 
sciences. What follows? Why, your sermous are a mere tissue 
of useless quotations; fine spun arguments, in which nobody is 
interested. You wish to obtain the reputation of genius, and of 
acquaintance in the world; you then infallibly ran into the use 
of a thousand false ornaments ; your diction is affected, and 
your whole style artificial and formal. 

! will venture to say that if you will suppress every motive and 
design unsuited to your profession, you will find yourself almost 
immediately in the right course. You have very nearly ac- 
quired a good taste, when you have got rid of a bad. From this 
moment think only how to be useful. If you will embellish the 
truth, let it be only as much as will enable you to find for it an 
easy admission to the minds of your hearers. Such ornaments 
will be manly, simple and unaffected ; and far from weakening 
the truth wiil give it new force, and place it in its fairest light. 
Thus you will sacrifice without compunction all which you 
would make use of merely that the world might call you a man 
of genius, learning and accomplishments. 
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The preacher will find it his interest to make a generous 
sacrifice of all his most brilliant thoughts, to the welfare of his - 
hearers. It is natural to love our fine thoughts ; to love our 
own better than those of others. In the eyes of our vanity, 
these are our finest offspring. ‘This therefore will be a difficult 
sacrifice for self love to make. What is most brilliant, one is 
ready to think most valuable, and if he does not take care, he 
will suffer himself to be hurried along by the ardour of youth. 
He will not even conceive it possible to write well without 
attempting to dazzle. He will not be rid of this bad taste, until 
he has acquired a relish for true eloquence, and until he has 
relinquished every 6ther design except that which every chris- 
tian orator ought to propose to himself; to excite his hearers to 
do well, and avoid evil; to make an impression on their hearts; 
to bring them to repentance. ‘There will at times arise in his 
mind, while composing a sermon, certain turns of thought or 
expression, which charm at first and impose upon him by their 
brilliancy ; but he must resist their seductive charms; he must 
do violence.to his feelings, and accustom himself by degrees to 
reject them, as if they were really bad; thereby following the 
advice of the prophet, * Dash these little ones without mercy 
against the stones.’ 

By what. means, think you, did Demosthenes bear away the 
palm of eloquence from the many competitors who disputed it with 
him in the Athenian senate? had he more talents than they? 
more genius? perhaps not. I. what then, was he superiour? in 
having a nobler design! When Demosthenes spoke, he had in 
view the good of his country alone. It was for that he ha- 
rangued, that was the prime motive which influenced him; it 
was that which gave him all his solidity, vigour, persuasiveness, 
by which he transported and mastered all, «=o short, it was that 
which rendered him the most illustrious orator in all Greece, 
whilst others, who thought only how to please and flatter the 
Athenians, received nothing more than vain praises and empty 
applause, unable to get beyond the merit and reputation of de- 
claiiners and sophists. 

Can you with truth give in your own favour the testimony which 
Plato has rendered to himself. ‘Ido not speak to please ; I 
endeavour to say, not what will be most agreeable, but most 
useful.’ 

If certain preachers had no other view than the conversion of 
their hearers, they would write very different discourses from 
those which now attract for them so much admiration. Flowers 
would not be spread over them in such profusion. They would 
be less admired perhaps, but would still be better sermons. 

The things for which a sermon is greatly admired, applauded 
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ove cried up are not always best. It does not follow that a 

g is really good, because it is admired; and the reason of 
re is, that admiration supposes, not that the object is of great 
real value, but only that it is new, or at least appears to be so; 
consequently we say, what indeed, appears to be a paradox, that 
an audience may occasionally admire. certain passages, while 
those very passages may be utterly repugnant to reason and good 
sense. It often happens too, that.we soon coudemn what we 
had at first so much admmred. 

Applause and acclamations are far from being unequivocal 
proofs of a lofty and sublime eloquence. Ev. beilishment of a 
very inferiour kind is sufficient to excite these flattering murmurs 
in an audience, while the really sublime, by its. weight and 
magnificence, quells the tumult, and impresses upon the hearer 
a silence which suspends every faculty. 

A kind of civil war raged for a long time in one of the cities 
of Africa. The inhabitants separated into two armed bodies, and 
fought each other on certain days of the year, which they consi- 
dered as solemn festivals. The combat was always bloody, and 
fatal to some ofthe combatants. Augustine undertook to abolish 
this brutal custom. He ascended the pulpit, and employed all 
the power of his eloquence. ‘The people were charmed with 
his fine speaking. and lavished on him applauses and acclama- 
tions. This only «fficted him however, and served to convince 
him how far he was from having attained the loftiest pitch of 
eloquence ; and it was not until the applauses ceased, and he 
found them followed by sighs and tears, that he felt he had suc- 
ceeded. 

There is one species of applause which is re¢eived from 
actions, not from words. ‘This is what Chrysostom wished to 
obtain from his hearers. ‘Of what use,’ says he, ‘are the ac- 
clamations | hear, and these loud marks of approbation? I wish 
to be rewarded not by your praises, but by your good deeds, 
This is the benefit | wish to derive from my discourse, and 
this is all my ambition. | prefer your conversion to a kingdom,’ 
The applause of actions is an almost infallible proof of real 
eloquence ; that of words is very equivocal. 

It is the mark of a truly good preacher, that, while he is 
actually preaching, the hearer ‘does not think of him at all; that 
is, does not consider whether he speaks well, has talents, Leste 
ing, refinement, gracefulness ; but ts entirely engrossed by the 
subject of the discourse, and the impre ssion tt makes ‘on his 
mind and heart; so that if be thinks of the preacher at all and 
praises him, it is only upon reflection afterward. He will per- 
ceive then, that this man affected him, persuaded him, convinced 
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him ; he must be then an able man, a powerful preacher. This 
is a very fair conclusion. Such praise is not unsuitable to the 
christian orator; on the contrary, it is the just and legitimate 
tribute which no reasonable hearer can help paying to true elo- 
quence. 

Every thing ina religious discourse should be for the hearer’s 
sake, and nothing for the speaker’s ; for one enters the pulpit to 
preach, not to exhibit. He should be constantly asking himself 
while writing, will this attract the hearer’s attention to myself? 
If so, strike it out. If sermons were built upon this principle, 
how many which have been admftred and applauded, would be 
felt as worthless ! 

A sermon ought to be a sort of entertainment; at which every 
thing is served up forthe hearer alone. But this order is re- 
versed, and the preacher is enjoying an abundant and delicious 
repast, while the hearer is perishing with hunger. And more 
than this; for the hearer, who should have no object but to 
partake and be nourished by the bread of life, often finds himself 
only called upon to furnish by his admiration and applause, an 
agreeable but dangerous food to the vanity of the preacher. 

It will generally happen, that when the preacher has had no 
view, in Composing his sermon, but to his own reputation, the 
hearer will be led to think only of him, in hearing it delivered. 
It is sermons thus written, which produce the exclamations, what 
a delightful speaker! what brilliant expressions! what beautiful 
figures! ‘he good’ preacher makes his hearers think of them- 
selves ; the bad makes them forget themselves. 





MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON THE DIFFICULTY OF EXPOUNDING SCRIPTURE. 


T ais great writer, in his Liberty of Prophecying, devotes a sec- 
tion to an enquiry into the means of expounding scripture. He 
regards these means as of two kinds, external and internal. 
The external are church authority, tradition, fathers, councils 
and decrees of bishops. These he treats of afterward; and 
certainly no consistent Protestant can think them entitled to 
much deference. Here he considers only ‘the uscertainty and 
invalidity’ of those means which are internal: and these he 
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describes to be five: the context, the comparing of scripture 
with scripture, the analogy of reason, the analogy of faith, and 
the consulting of the originals. | 
1. ‘Sometimes the sense is drawn forth by the context and 
connexion of parts. It is well when it can be so. But when 
there are two or three antecedents, and subjects spoken of, what 
man or what rule shall ascertain me that | make my reference 
trae, by drawing the relation to such an antecedent ; to which I 
have a mind to apply it, another not? For ina contexture, where 
one part does not always depend upon another, where things of 
differing natures intervene and interrupt the first intentions, there 
itis not always very probable to expound scripture, take its mean~ 
ing by its proportion to the neighbouring words. ‘This way of 
interpretation does not warrant any mag to impose his exposi- 
tions upon the belief and understanding of other men too ¢on- 
fidently and magisterially. af 
2. ‘Another great pretence of medium is the conference of 
places; which Illyricus calls a mighty remedy, and a most happy 
exposition of holy scripture: and indeed so it is if well and 
temperately used. But then comparing of places is of so inde- 
finite capacity, that if there be ambiguity’of words, variety of 
sense, alteration of circumstances, or difference of style amongst 
divine writers, then there is nothing that may be more abused by 
wilful people, or may more easily deceive the unwary.’ After 
mentioning some abuses of this mode of interpretation, he adds: 
‘This is the great way of answering all the arguments that cant 
be brought against any thing that any man hath a mind to defend’; 
and any man that reads any controversies of any side, shill find 
as many instances of this vanity almost as he finds argutnents' 
from scripture. This fault was of old noted by St. Austins) for 
then they had got the trick, and he is angry at it, 999) = © 1 
3. ‘Oftentimes scriptures are pretended to be expounded by 
a proportion and analogy of reason. ‘And this” is as’ the ‘othery 
if it be well, it is Well. But unless there'were some universal 
understanding, farnished with infallible Oe eater by refer- 
ing. to which every man might argue infallibly, this logic ma 
deceive as well as any of the rest. For it is with reason as with 
nen’s tastes: although there are some general principles’y 
re reasonable to all men, yet eyery man is not able to dra 
out ‘all its consequences, nor to understand ‘them when they are 
drawn forth, nor to. believe when he does understand them’— 
“To instance once more. When Christ, in ‘feed my sheep.” and 
“thou art Peter,” gave power to govern the church, (for to that 
sense the church of Rome expounds those authorities) by a 
certain consequeuce of reason, say they, he gave all things 
New Series—Vol. V. 45 
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necessary for exercise of this jurisdiction, and therefore in feed 
my sheep he gave him an indirect power over temporals ; for 
that is necessary that he may do his duty. Well, having gone 
thus far, we will go further upon the parity of reason; therefore 
he hath given the pope the gift of tongues, and he hath given 
him power to give it; for how else shall Xavier convert the 
Indians? He hath given him also power to command the seas 
and winds that they should obey him; for this is also very 
necessary in some cases. And so feed my sheep is, receive the 
gift of tongues, command the winds, dispose of princely diadems, 
and the possessions. of the people, and the influences of heaven 
too, and whatsoever the parity of reason will judge equally 
necessary in order to feed the sheep. 

4. ‘Others pretend to expound scripture by the analogy of 
faith ; and that is the most sure and infallible way, as it is thought. 
But upon stricter survey it is but a chimera, a thing in. the 
clouds, which varies like the right hand and the left hand of a 
pillar, and at the best is but like the coast of a country toa 
traveller out of his way: it may bring him to his journey’s end 
though twenty miles about; it may keep him from running into 
the sea, and from mistaking a river for dry land; but whether 
this little path or the other be the right way it tells not. So is 
the analogy of faith ; that is, if I sadetieia if right, the rule of 
faith, that is, the creed. Now were it not a fine device to go to 
expound all the scripture by the creed? there being in it so 
many thousand places, which have no more relation to any 
article in. the creed, than they have to the eclogues of Virgil.’ 
“lf you extend the analogy of faith further than that which is 
proper to the rale or symbol of faith, then every man expounds 
scnipture according to the analogy of faith: but what? his own 
faith: which faith if it be questioned, | am no more bound to. 
expound according to the analogy of another man’s faith, than 
he to expound according to the analogy of mine. And this is it 
that.is,complained on, of all sides that oyervalue their own 
opinions.’ Scripture seems so clearly to speak what they. be- 
lieve, that they wonder all the world does not see it as clear as 
they do ; but they satisfy themselves with saying, that it is be- 
cause they come with prejudice ; whereas if they had the true 
belief,—that is, theirs,—they would easily see what they see, And 
this is very true: forif they did believe as others believe, they 
would expound scriptures to their sense. But if this be ex- 

nding according to the analogy of faith, it signifies no more 
a this,— be you of my mind, and then my arguments will seem. 
concluding, and my authorities and allegations pressing and 
pertinent, This will serve on all sides, and therefore will do 
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but little service to the determination of questions, or prese 
to other men’s consciences on any side. i 

‘ Lastly, consulting the originals is thought a great matter to 
interpretation of scriptures. But this is to small purpose. For 
indeed it will expound the Hebrew ‘and the Greek, and rectify 
translations; but | know no man that says that the scriptures in 
Hebrew and Greek are easy and certain to be understood, and 
that they are hard in Latin and English: the difficulty is in the 
thing however it be expressed, the least is inthe language. If the 
original languages were our mother tongue, scripture is not much 
the easier to us; and a matural Greek or a Jew can with no 
more reason nor authority abtrude his interpretations upon other 
men’s consciences flian ‘a mati of another nation. Add to this, 
that the inspection of the original is no more certain way of 
interpretation of scripture now, than it was to the fathers and 
primitive ages of the church; and yet he that observes what 
infinite variety of translations of the bible were in the first ages of 
the church (as St. Jerome observes) and never a one like another, 
will think that we shall differ as much in our own interpretations 
as they did, and that the medium is-as uncertain to us as it was 
to them: and so it is. Witness te great number of late trans- 
lations, and the infinite number of commentaries, which are too 
pregnant an argument, that we neither agree in the understanding 
of the words nor of the sense. 

‘ The truth is, all these ways of interpreting of scripture, which 
of themselves are good helps, are made either by design or by 
our infirmities ways of intricating and involving scriptures in 
greeier difficulty ; because men do not learn their doctrines 

rom scripture, but come to the understanding of scripture with 

preconceptions in ideas of doctrines of their own; and then no 
wonder that scriptures look like pictures, wherein every man in 
the room believes they look on him only, and that wheresoever 
he stands, or how often soever he changes his station. So that 
now what was intended for a remedy becomes the promoter of 
our disease, and our meat becomes the matter of sicknesses. 
And the mischief is, the wit of man cannot find a remedy for it ; 
for there is no rule, no limit, no certain principle, by which all 
men may be guided to a certain and so infallible an interpreta- 
tion, that he can with any equity prescribe to others to believe 
his interpretations in places of controversy or ambiguity.’ 

‘ Now, since those ordinary means of expounding scripture, as 
searching the originals, conference of places, parity of reason, 
and analogy of faith are all dubious, uncertain, and very fallible, 
he that is the wisest will be very far from confidence. He will 
not willingly be prescribed to by others; and if he also be a 
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just man, he will not impose upon others; for it is best every 
man should be left in that liberty, from which no man can justly 
take him, unless he could secure him from error.’ 


cimeseentinettl 


HYMN. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Wirnin thy temple, Lord! we bow, 
_ To thee our trembling spirits rise ; 
. O grant that we may bring thee now 
A pure and holy sacrifice. 


What is the world that it should share 
Hearts which belong to God alone, 

What are the idols reigning there 
Compared with thee, Almighty One! 


Fountain of living waters! we 

To earthly springs would stoop no more ; 
Athirst we humbly turn to thee ; 

Into our hearts thy spirit pour. 


HYMN. 


Almighty God and King on high, 
My spirit bows before thy throne ; 

How frail a creature, Lord, am ], 
Whilst thou art the Eternal One! 


This earth, the temple of thy love, 
On its wide base thou laid’st of old: 

The glowing skies that hang above, 
Were at thy bidding all unrolled. 


These shall be folded up again, ' 
The earth shall pass with all its store, 

But thy eternal years remain, 
Thou art the same forevermore. 


And as for us, oh what are we 

That we should call upon thy name ! 
Transient and weak, we soon shall be 
Low in the dust from which we came. 
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Thy boundless mercy calls us near, : 
And bids us look to Heayen, our home ; 
As children then we will not fear 
Before thy living throne to come. 


O precious privilege fcr us 
On thee forever to depend, 
To bring our filial praises thus 

As to a Father and a Friend! 


ll 








REVIEW. 


ARTICLE Xl. 


The American First Class Book ; or Exercises in reading and re- 
citation: selected principally from modern authors of Great 
Britain and America; and designed for the use of the highest 
class * Roce and private schools. By Joun Pizrpont, Mi- 
nister of Hollis Street Church, Boston: author of Airs of Pales- 
tine, &c. Boston: published by William B. Fowle, and stereo- 
typed by T. H. & C. Carter, 1823. Third edition. 


Ir was not to be expected, after the great improvements made 
in our public grammar schools within a very few years, that the 
old text book for the reading of the upper classes should be re- 
tained. Scott’s Lessons, with all its imperfections and redun- 
dancies, had been so long in vogue, that the schools were filled 
with a motley company of editions, printed in the most incorrect 
and slovenly manner; though accuracy and a good degree of 
neatness are certainly most important requisites in a book of this 
kind. The ‘various readings’ alone amounted to a very consi- 
derable evil, misleading the pupils often and confounding the re- 
citations. There was wanting a book of a higher character, suit- 
ed better to our own country, and to the literary advancement 
of the present day; and the high favour, with which this work of 
Mr. Pierpont has been received into all our schools, is a pretty 
sure sign ‘that he has done the public a service by its compila- 
tion. It contains within four hundred and eighty very neat 

two hundred and nine lessons, selected with taste and 
care chiefly from modern writers, American as well as English ; 
and so arranged ‘that they may be read in course, and at the 
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same time present that variety, in the frequent alternation of 
prose and poetry, and the constant succession of different subjects 
in each,’ which will give rehef both to learner and teacher. 
When such words occur as seem likely to embarrass the pupil 
by their foreign look or an unusual combination of letters, the 
true pronunciation of themvis usually given at the bottom of the 
page ; and very frequently in cases of words that are prevailingly 
mispronounced, the proper accent or force of the vowels is de- 
signated. This pains we think extremely well bestowed, and 
could even wish that it had been extended further, although the 
necessity of such a help will we confidently hope be growing 
less and less conspicuous. ‘There is now so much of intelligence, 
skill and care, employed in the instruction of our public schools 
in the city, that no veteran errors of this sort will be able to hold 
their stand much longer, but be driven fairly out of the field. A 
vulgar and inaccurate manner of reading is giving place fast to a 
more refined one; and we do not despair of seeing in a short 
time the r restored fully to hiberty, and poor final g¢ having a voice 
wherever he makes his appearing. We expect that even at the 
University such disastrous accentuations as résources, ex'tent, 
con'tents, in'crease, détail, and prdéceeds, will be quite displaced ; 
and that we shall be permitted to enjoy a noble chorus, sung by 
the most distinguished musical society in the United States, with- 
out being distressed by such specimens of what has been called 
‘the Boston dialect,’ as ‘ Hattetusan! RAmew!’ 

With respect to the pieces that compose this work, it cannot 
be expected that in every instance there should be a perfect si- 
milarity of taste and judgment; but we think it will at least be 
acknowledged universally, that they as a whole possess a high 
order of merit. Many most exquisite morsels of prose and verse 
are found among them ; and if we are left to regret the necessity, 
which’ the modesty of the compiler laid on him, of adding to 
them nothing of his own, we can forget this loss of what another 
would have done, in the marks of a highly cultivated moral and 

oetical sense, which he has set as his own seal on the work, 
Indeed, we will confess our fear at first that the book was too 
fastidiously good ;—that it would be found above the relish, and 
often above the comprehension of boys, Possibly this may be 
the case with some few of the selections. But that it is not ge- 
nerally so, experience seems to have determined already. ‘The 
older children in the schools take great interest in their new 
lessons, learn te read them intelligently, and are even affected 
by. the pathetic narratives of such writers as Wilson, Now 
though it may well be, that they cannot always enter into the 
upper beauties, and discern and enjoy the more refined charms. 
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of a composition, still it seems desirable that, at this forming 
period of life, the most polished models in style should be set be- 
fore them, and even the finer efforts of fancy. The experiment 
is af least well worth trying, whether much may not be thus 
early done for the cultivation of their taste and sensibility. In 
this view Mr. Pierpont’s book seems to us very important, It 
is an attempt to improve the imagination and intellectual relish 
of the pupil, as well as to instruct him in facts, and furnish 
themes for reading and recitation. — 

_In, short, as a school-book this possesses decided advantages 
over any, with which we are acquainted; and the stout type- 
metal plates of the Messrs. Carter will guard it secure from the 
disorders, into. which its’ predecessor was fated to fall. Even if 
considered only as a shal collection of ‘Elegant extracts,’ it 
would deserve respectful accommodation on the parlour shelf. 
One may here regale himself, during the dull intervals of a | 
evening, with specimens from most of the distinguished living 
writers in Great Britain, not excepting the Author of Waverly 
and the fascinating New Monthly Magazine; and joined with 
these he will find the names of our own Buckminster and Chan- 
ning; Webster and Everett, Irving, Bryant, Percival, and others. 


fp 


ARTICLE XII. 


A Family Prayer Book ; containing forms of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers for a Fortnight. With those for religious socie- 
ties ond india asta Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston. _.Cummings, Hilliard and Co. . 1823, 


Taere.can be, we are sure, but one opinion respecting the va- 
lue and importance of a Family Prayer-Book. Indeed it is only 
by providing a work of this kind which shall be satisfactory, and 
by earnestly recommending ,the use of it, that we can hope to 
revive a general observance of the duty of family prayer, and 
thus restore to society one of the most powerful means of domes- 
lic order, purity, and happiness, ‘There is, it is well known; 
among our most exemplary men, and men, too, by no means des- 
titute of religion, an invincible repugnance to praying ex temapore, 
or even from memory, in the presence of their families ;—a re- 
pugnance arising, we suppose, from a sense of the awkwardness 
they might feel in commencing the practice; or from real diffi- — 
dence; or froma consciousness of defects, which must prevent 
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their conducting the service in an edifying mafiner; or froma 
want of a fervent and self sustained glow of piety, which they 
may confess that they ought to possess, but which, as they do not 
in fact possess it, they think it would be vain and hypocritical in 
them to simulate. But we cannot conceive, that any of this re- 
pugnance would be felt against reading a prayer ;—a prayer which 
they like, and which expresses their real feelings and sentiments, 
and for the proper reading of which nothing more is required 
than a devout manner and a serious mind. And even where a 
family has no immediate view. to family worship, properly so 
called, such a work as we are recommending would be invalaable 
considered merely as a devotional book for private reading. 
indeed as a mere, devotional book for private reading’ it would 
possess some peculiar advantages, not only as it would serve by 
the nature of the topics introduced to connect all our daily cares 
and duties, and all our dearest earthly connexions and enjoy- 
ments, with religion and religious principle, but, also, because the 
very form of a direct address to the Deity, in which the language 
would be cast, would tend to keep our minds more continually 
turned towards Him, who is the object of our adoration. 

We are not unapprized of the extreme difficulty there is ‘in 
finding, or providing forms of prayer, which shall be entirely sa- 
tisfactory. There is, indeed, a peculiar and essential difficulty 
in this species of composition. -For a prayer, to satisfy us, must 
not only express our ideas correctly and forcibly, but also our 
feelings, and the exact measure of them. Now as there are 
very few, who think precisely alike even upon devotional sub- 
jects, and still fewer, who feel precisely alike, it is morally im- 
possible, that any form of prayer should be prepared, which shall 
entirely satisfy any considerable number. The very circum- 
stance that it satisfies one, is proof sufficient, that it cannot satisfy 
another, as his habits of thinking and feeling are different. This 
reasoning is not set aside by the fact, that all Episcopalians ap 
pear to be perfectly satisfied with the liturgy of their church ; 
for it is a satisfaction growing much more out of the associa-~ 
tions with which the book is connected in ‘heir mids, than out 
of-any' thing in the book itself. i 

Hf is unreasonable, therefore, to expect in taking up any 
bodk'of prayers, that we shall be entirely satisfied om ‘the first 
perusal, Nor is this necessary. nor even desirable always, as 
our devotional taste may ‘be bad, and instead of needing a form 
of prayer that will gratrfy” it, we may rather need one that will 
chastise and correct it. We should consider a prayer as suffi- 
ciently satisfactory, if kept from al] material errors and defects 
by the careful observance of a few general rules. In the first 
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place, it should be kept wholly free from sectarianism. So ob- 
vious is this rule, and so obviously correct, that, we confess, it is 
unaccountable to us, why so many excellent men of the orthodox 
persuasion still persist in using their unscriptural and schismatical 
addresses and doxologies to the Deity. Do they really think, that 
they have found better words, than those which the HOLY GHOST 
teacheth? Or do they think it an object, thus gratuitously and 
wantonly to wound the feelings of those of their gogo 4 
pers, who differ from them in opinion? But it is not enough, 
that our prayers speak a pure theology; they must speak it in a 
simple and affecting language. Every thing like literary affecta- 
tion, or a capricious manner and style, is studiously to be avoid- 
ed. It is this, that ruins Jay’s Prayers, in many respects admi- 
rable. Hard words, abstract terms, chilling generalities should, 
also, be excluded as muchas possible. If we would have a devo- 
tion living and breathing, it must be excited by language and im- 
ages equally so. Enfield, and many other Unitarian composers 
and compilers of devotional books, have failed from not sufli- 
ciently regarding this principle. Any thing, however, is prefer- 
able to what is aptly enough termed by a strange combination of 
language—an elegant prayer! We have listened to the wildest 
fanaticism, and to the dullest stupidity in the shape of prayers ; 
yet never have we been so thoroughly shocked and disgusted, as 
at this most untimely and irreverent parade of human vanity and 
affectation. ‘To think that God will be moved by the fineries 
and fopperies of rhetoric, which might, perhaps, amuse the con- 
gregation, if they could understand them! It always reminds us 
of what was said by the ever-memorable Hales. ‘ Why mea- 
sure we God by ourselves? and because we are led with gay 
shews, think it so vith God? A puppet-player and dancer in 
Rome, because he pleased the people well, was wont to go up 
every day into the capitol and dance before Jupiter, and thought 
he did the god a great pleasure. Beloved! in many things we 
are like unto this puppet-filayer.’ 

Prayers, also, should be short. There is no surfeit so difficult 
to cure, as a surfeit of devotion; and, we are sorry to say if, 
there is no surfeit so easily to be produced. We wish, there- 
fore, that our prayers, whether printed or extemporary, had less 
of this mark of heathenism. Care should, likewise, .be taken to 
avoid abrupt and unnatural transitions. ‘There should he, if pos- 
sible, an unbroken unity in every prayer-—something answering 
to the key-note in music, which should never be violated. It is 
to a strict observance of this rule, as well as the preceding, that 
the prayers in the English liturgy owe one of their principal ex- 
cellencies. To this, also, we are to refer the amazing power of 
New Series—Vol. V, 46 
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the ditantes in the English and Catholic churches. It would be 
well if all our congregational prayers partook more of this cha- 
racter. Where the same feeling is continually addressed and 
acted on, for a long time, it cannot bat yield even in the hardest 
and coldest hearts. Unnecessary pains are taken, as it seems to 
us, to multiply occasional prayers. We can conceive of no rea- 
son, why a man should pray any differently in the summer, from 
what he does in the winter; and yet in almost all our collections 
we have particular prayers for the different seasons. So, too, 
we have ‘A Prayer for one that deliberates about Marriage,”* 
and one ‘For a New Married Party.’t No doubt a man may 
feel very devout on such occasions, aud have something very pe- 
culiar to say. But we still think, that as they are occasions not 
likely to occur more than five or six times in the course of a 
man’s life, it might safely be left to his ingenuity, at the time, to 
get up something, that would answer the purpose. ‘ Ejacula- 
tions for Sick and Dying Persons,’{ in a printed book, are abso- 
luiely preposterous. 

When we apply the preceding rules and observations to the 
Family Prayer Book, the title of which we have prefixed to this 
article, it stands the test remarkably well. We are glad that 
encouragement has been afforded for issuing a second edition of 
this useful work ; and that the writer has availed Inmself of the op- 
portunity to make some very judicious corrections and improve- 
ments upon the first. Almost every page bears the marks of a 
careful and thorough revision. Some inaccuracies of expression, 
and a few rather striking violations of good taste, which found a 
place in the former edition, probably from haste of composition, 
have all been attended to; and care has also been taken to prane 
away a redundancy of epithet, anc, in general, to make the lan- 
guage more simple, and the petitions themselves more natural 
and affecting. ‘Three additional’ prayers have, also, been insert- 
ed, one of which, ‘For a Person in Active Business,’ is parti- 
cularly edifying. The uncommon neatness and correctness of 
the typography is, likewise, a consideration by no means un- 
worthy of notice among the circumstances enhancing the value 
of this edition. In fine, both as to its substance and form, it is a 
work of an excellent ‘design, and well calculated to answer its 
design; and considering how much it is wanted amongst us, and 
how much good it may do, we are happy in having this opportu- 
nity to recommend it most cordially. 


* New Manual. t Jay’s Prayers. t New Manual. 
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ARTICLE XIll. 


1. Translation of the Cena Upanishad, one of the chapters of the 
Sama Veda; according to the gloss of the celebrated Shanca- 
racharya: establishing the unity and the sole omnipotence of the 
Supreme Being: and that he alone is the object of worship. By 
Rammonun Roy. Calcutta: printed by Philip Pereira, at 

_ the Hindoostanee Press. 1816. 

2. Remarks on a second appeal to the Christian public, by Ram- 
monun Roy. Originally published in No. 4. of the friend of 
India. Serampore: printed at the mission press. 1821. 

3. Humble suggestions to his Countrymen who believe in the one 
true God: by Prusunnu Koomar Thakoor. Calcutta. 1823. 

4. Final appeal to the Christian public; in defence of the * Pre- 
cepts of Jesus ;?> by Rammonun Roy. Calcutta: printed at 
the Unitarian press, Dhurmtollah. 1823. 


Tue first and last of these works belong to a collection of six- 
teen publications, which are before us, by the same author. Ac- 
cording to the little information which we have been able to ga- 
ther respecting his history, Rammohun Roy belongs to a Brahmin 
family of high cast, and was born about the year 1780, in the dis- 
trict of Bordouan near Bengal. He received his education in 
Patna and Calcutta, from Mohammedan and Brahmin masters, 
who taught him among other things the logic of Aristotle, the 
mathematics of Euclid, and the Arabic, Persian and Sanserit lan- 
guages. He appears to have removed from his native district 
soon after the year 1805, to a city called Moorshedabad, about 
100 miles north of Calcutta, and to have published there in Per- 
sian, with an Arabic preface, a work which we have not seen, 
entitled, against the idolatry of all religions. Since the year 
1814 he has resided in Calcutta. Some other particulars relat- 
ing to him, which are not without interest, are given in the fol- 
lowing extract from Fitz-Clarence’s Journal of a Route across In- 
dia, in the years 1817 and 1818. 

‘I became well acquainted with him, and admire his talents and 
acquirements. His eloquence in our language is very great, and { 
am told he is still more admirable in Arabic and Persian. It is re- 
markable, that he has studied and thoroughly understands the poli- 
tics of Europe, but more particularly those of England; and the last 
time I was in his company, he argued forcibly against a standing 
army in a free country, and quoted all the arguments brought for- 
ward by the Members of the Opposition. I think that he is in many 
respects a most extraordinary person. In the first place, he is a re- 
ligious reformer, who has amongst a people more bigoted than 
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those of Europe in the middle ages, dared to think for himself. 
His learning is most extensive, as he is not only conversant with 
the best books in English, Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengalee and Hindoos- 
tanee, but has even studied rhetoric in Arabic and English, and 
quotes Locke and Bacon on all occasions. He is particularly hand- 
some, not of a very dark complexion, of a fine person, and most 
courtly manners. He professes to have no objection to eat and live 
as we do, but refrains from it, in order not to expose himself to the 
imputation of having changed his religion for the good things of this 
world. He will sit at table with us while the meat is on it, which 
no other Brahmin will do.’ 


The most recent account which we have seen of Rammohun 
Roy is contained in a letter dated in August last, from the edi- 
tor of the Calcutia Journal, then in London, to the editor of the 
Monthly Repository. {t was written in reply to some suspicions 
concerning Rammohun Roy, which had been expressed by a 
correspondent of the latter work. The following is an extract. 


‘In June 1818, the month of my first arrival in Calcutta, I was 
introduced to Rammohun Roy, and was surprised at the unparallel- 
ed accuracy of his language, never having before heard any foreign- 
er of Asiatic birth speak so well, and esteeming his fine choice of 
words as worthy the imitation even of Englishmen. My first hour’s 
conversation with him was in Arabic, that being the oriental lan- 
guage most familiar to me, and not knowing at first that he spoke 
English with ease and fluency; but accident changing our discourse 
to English, | was delighted and surprised at his perfection in this 
tongue. I know, moreover, that he is a profound scholar in Sun- 
skrit, Bengallee, Arabic, Persian, and Hinduee, all of which he 
writes and speaks with facility. In English, he is competent to 
converse freely on the most abstruse subjects, and to argue more 
closely and coherently than most men that | know. His attention 
has also been lately turned to Hebrew and Greek, for literary pur- 
poses, and to French for colloquial intercourse. ‘To represent a 
man with such acquirements at the age of thirty-five (for he cannot 
be much more) as deficient in intellect, must either be the work of 
extreme ignorance, or malice, or both. For myself, I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that I could not name twenty Englishmen in India, 
whose intellectual endowments | thought even equal to his own, 
although I have come in contact with most of the distinguished men 
in the country. He is in short one of the wonders of the present 
age, and requires only to be known, to excite admiration and es- 
teem. 

‘It is barely possible that some of his earlier works might have 
been revised by an English pen; but I am convinced that if ever 
such revisions were made, they must have been merely literal. The 
subject was all bis own, And as to his later writings, his contro- 
yersies with the Missionaries of Serampore, I do not believe that 
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they have one word in ‘them which is not wholly his own. The 
Missionary converted by Rammohur Roy from Trinitarianism to 
Unitarianism, is a Mr. Adam, and not Dr. Marshman: which Mr. 
Adam was originally deputed, it is understood, from the mission at 
Serampore, to discuss personally with Rammobun Roy the several 
points of difference between their creeds, and being honestly bent 
on the search of truth, had the frankness to confess the arguments 
of his opponent to be convincing. Mr. Adam accordingly separated 
from the Baptist Mission at Serampore, and in conjunction with Ram- 
mohun Roy, and others of the same faith, established a Unitarian 
Chapel and an Unitarian Press in Calcutta. The late Bishop of 
Calcutta, on hearing of Mr. Adam’s embracing Unitarianism, applied 
to the Advocate-General, Mr. Spavkie, to know if it would not be 
possible to have Mr. Adam banished for preaching this heresy, in a 
Jand where idolaters, widow-burners, and slayers of human sacrifices, 
are allowed to preach their degrading doctrines and practise their — 
abominable rites with impunity! Mr. Spankie then replied that by 
the law as it applied to India, any man might be banished for any 
thing which the Governor-General might deem sufficient cause: buat 
he thought the day was past when it would be safe to banish a man 
for his opinions on religion, and there the matter ended. - 

‘lf Rammohun Roy had been the wretch which the friend of T. 
L. supposes, he might have had abundant opportunities of receiving 
rewards from the Indian Government, in the shape of offices and 
appointments, for his mere neutrality; but being as remarkable for 
his integrity as he is for his attainments, he has, during the five 
years that | have known him, and that too most intimately and con- 
fidentially, pursued his arduous task of endeavouring to improve his 
countrymen, to beat down superstition, and to hasten as much as 
possible those reforms in the religion and government of his native 
land, of which both stand in almost equal need. He has done all 
this, to the great detriment of his private interests, being rewarded 
by the coldness and jealousy of all the great functionaries of Church 
and State in India, and supporting the Unitarian Chapel, the Unita- 
rian Press, and the expense of his own publications, besides other 
charitable acts, out of a private fortune, of which he devotes more 
than one-third to acts of the purest philanthropy and benevolence. 

‘{ am ready to meet any man living and confirm verbally what I 
here commit to writing for your use; for nothing will delight me 
more than to do justice to one whom | honour and esteem as | do 
this excellent Indian Christian and Philosopher.’ 


The subjects of those writings of Rammohun Roy which we 
have seen, are the laws concerning Hindoo women, and the Hin- 
doo and Christian theologies. The first of his publications on the 
former subject, issued in 1818, is called a translation of a con- 
ference between an advocate and an opponent of the practice of 
burning widows alive, from the original Bungla. The author ad- . 
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mits that some of the Hindoo sacred books speak favourably of 
this practice; but he argnes that they only encourage it by the 
promise of the enjoyments of Heaven for a limited time; and 
that they only intend to. recommend it to such as are incapable 
of living in widowhood, seclusion, and the practice of austeri- 
ties; which latter he shows to be the course prescribed in the 
institutes of Menoo, and other books of the highest authority, 
and to be recommended there by the promise of the highest future 
reward of all, no less than that of deliverance fromthe female form, 
and absorption into Brahma. If there is really a clashing of au- 
thorities, he maintains that of the two courses, inconsistent with 
one another, which are enjoined, that is to be preferred which 
resis on the highest authority, and is assured of the amplest 
reward. ‘loa quotation by the advocate of a text from one of 
the Vedas, Rammohun Roy in the person of the opponent gives 
a reply, which shows the Hopkinsian doctrine of perfect disin- 
terestedness to be also a tenet of Brahminical theology. He 
affirms that self-immolation is to be reckoned one of those rites 
which according to the following texts among others, are di- 
vested of the highest quality of merit by being performed with 
a view to reward. ‘ All those ignorant persons who attach 
themselves to the words of the Veds that convey promises of 
fruition, consider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real 
happiness, and say that besides them there is no other reality. 
Agitated in their minds by these desires, they believe the abodes 
of the celestial gods to be the chief object; and they devote 
themselves to tho-e texts which treat of ceremonies and their 
fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. Such people can 
have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.’ ‘All those 
who perform acts to procure gratifications- may enjoy Heaven 
like the Gods; and he who performs acts free from desires, pro- 
cures release from the five elements of the body; that is, obtains 
absorption.’ Another branch of the argument is that the prac- 
tice, as it exists in Bengal, is wholly destitute of authority; for 
it is essential to a rite to be performed with a circumstantial ob- 
servance ofthe rule, but the rule requires that a widow sball en- 
ter the flame in which the body of ber husband is consuming, 
while the practice is for her to be fastened on the pile before it 
is kindled. 

_ His second conference, &c. published in 1820, is not only more 
elaborate both as to learning and argument, but maintains the 
cause of humanity with great earnestness and force, and contains 
a just estimate of female character and claims which is in nothing 
exceeded even by their distinguished advocate in the epistles on 
women. No new leading points are here introduced into the 
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controversy, and its details are not of a nature to interest our 
readers. — 4 | 

In 1822, Rammohun Roy published brief remarks regarding 
modern encroachments on the ancient rights of females, according 
to the Hindoo law of inheritance. This law bad « seems been 
so interpreted by the Brahmin advisers of the British courts, as 
in most cases to leave the widows and daughters of a deceased 
Hindoo dependent on his sons. Rammohun Roy shows by va- 
rious citations from the ancient law, that it s»cures to such per- 
sons a competent provision ; and comments forcibly on the injus- 
tice of the moderna exposition. ‘It is not,’ he says, ‘from reli- 
gious prejudices and eatly impressions only, that Hindoo widows 
burn themselves on the piles of their deceased husbands, but also 
from their witnessing the distress in which widows of the same 
rank are involved, aad the insults and slights to which they are 
daily subjected, that they become in a great measure regardless 
of existence after the death of their husbands ; and this imdiffer- 
ence, accompanied with the hope of future reward held out to 
them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide.’ A highly im- 
portant part of the same publication is that in which the author 
shows that the practice of polygamy, as it exists among his coun- 
trymen, is contrary to the sense of their sacred books. 


These are excellent services to humanity, and rank the mind 


of their author among those, which, from time to time, a kind pro- 
vidence arms for the holy waragainst that unskilful reasoning which 
is every where the champion of so much pernicious conduct. It 
is peculiar neither to Pagan nor to Christian countries to be in- 
fested with weak-minded men, who, in their assuming narrowness 
interpreting the letter of some fragments of their rule so as to 
contradict the letter of almost all of it, aud the spirit of the 
whole, with all honesty and singleness of mind uphold folly and 
sin as matters of religion and conscience. Philanthropy has a 
hard task enough to traverse the schemes of the profligate when 
disguised under the gravity of the devotee. But she has no 
work so delicate, unpromisi:g, and thankless, as that of reforming 
the abuses of a zeal not according to knowledge. It will not be 
instructed, for it consecrates its errors, and dreads deliberation as 
next of kin to instability and defection; and it can with difficulty 
be resisted, for sincerity even in a bad cause commands a cer- 
tain sort of respect and forbearance, and creates a favourable 
prejudice in such as cannot understand the merits of the ques- 
tion. For endeavouring to correct a mistake which sustains the 
«most detestable enormity, Rammohun Roy is accounted by the 
scrupulous religionists of his covntry as an impious innovator, 
who would exalt reason above faith; but this is no other price 
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than those must prepare themselves to pay, who meditate render- 
ing the best services to society by disabusing it of cherished su- 
erstitions. ee : 

In 1816, Rammohun Roy published a translation of the Cena 
Upanishad, one of the chapters of the Sama Veda; according to 
the gloss of the celebrated Shancaracharya: establishing the unit 
and the sole omnipotence of the Supreme Being; and that He 
alone is the object of worship. The following extract from the 
preface explains the purpose for which this and his other trans- 
lations were prepared. 


‘It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already 
seen many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the great dis- 
appointment of their interested ‘spiritual guides, rise superior to 
their original prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. 
As many European gentlemen, especially those who jnterest them- 
selves in the improvement of their fellow creatures, may be gratifi- 
ed with a view of the doctrines of the original work, it appeared to 
me, that | might best contribute to that gratification, by translating 
a few chapters of the Véd into the English language, which I have 
accordingly done, and now submit them to their candid judgment. 
Such benevolent people will, perhaps, rise from a perusal of them, 
with the conviction, that in the most ancient times the inhabitants 
of this part of the globe (at least the more intelligent class) were not 
unacquainted with metaphysical subjects; that allegorical language, 
or description, was very frequently employed, to represent the attri- 
butes of the Creator, which were sometimes designated as indepen- 
dent existences ; and that, however suitable this method might be 
to the refined understandings of men of learning, it had the most 
mischievous effect, when literature and philosophy decayed, pro- 
ducing all those absurdities and idolatrous notions, which have check- 
ed, or rather destroyed, every mark of reason, and darkened every 
beam of understanding. 

‘ The Véd, from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, viz. Rig, Yajur, Sam, 
and Atharva, these are again divided into several branches, and 
these last are subdivided into chapters. It is the general character- 
istic of each Véd, that the primary chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship, immediately, or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being, as the sole Ruler of the Universe, is plainly incul-® 
cated, and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The 
doctrine of a plurality of Gods and Goddesses laid down in the pre- 
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ceding chapters, is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for 
its introduction; for instance, that the worship of the Sun and Fire, 
together with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated 
for the sake of those, whose limited understandings rendered them 
incapable of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Be- 
ing; so that such persons might not remain in a brutified state, des- 
titute of all religious principles.’ 


This publication led to some remarks printed in Madras and 
Calcutta, to which Rammohun Roy replied in a defence of Hindoo 
Theism in reply to the attack of an advocate for idolatry, at Ma- 
dras ; and a second defence of the Monotheistical system of the Véds, 
in reply to an apology for the present slate of Hindoo worship. 
These writings occupy a narrow ground of controversy. The 
Madras Advocate admits, that ‘the worship of the all-pervading 
and Supreme Being is the original doctrine founded on the Ve- 
das, Purans, &c.’ and that ‘ the Vedas, Purans, &c. say that this 
Being is infinite, eternal, self-intelligent, indivisible, inconsuma- 
ble, pervading, universal, inconceivable, invisible, unalterable 
and almighty ;? but maintains that the worship of his attributes, 
‘under various representations, by means of consecrated objects, 
is prescribed by the scripture to the human race by way of men- 
tal exercise, who, owing to the waving nature of their minds, 
cannot, without assistance, fix their thoughts on the incompre- 
hensible and Almighty Being.’ In like manner the Calcutta 
Apologist allows, that ‘faith in the Supreme Being when united 
with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness,’ yet argues 
that ‘the worship of a favoured deity and that of an image, are 
also considered to be acts of morality ;? that ‘the adoration of 
330,000,000 deities, especially the principal ones, such as Siva, 
Vishnu, Kali, Gunesh, the Sun and others, through their several 
images, has been enjoined by the Shastras,’ and that ‘ to those it 
is enjoined, who from a defective understanding, do not perceive 
that God exists in every thing, that they should worship him 
through the medium of some created object.’ Rammohun Roy, 
on the other hand, maintains that he has ‘ proved by their [the 
Shastras,] own authority, that this [idol worship] was merely a 
concession made.to the limited faculties of the vulgar, with the 
view of remedying in some degree, the misfortune of their bemg 
incapable of comprehending and adopting the spiritual worship of 
the true God.’ — He denies that ‘the different religious acts pre- 
scribed by the Shastras to the different classes of Hindoos re- 
spectively, are necessary to attain divine faith, or that they are 
indispensable accompaniments of holy knewledge ;? and ‘cannot 
admit that the worship of these attributes under various represen- 
tations by means of consecrated objects, has been prescribed by 
New Series—Vol. V. 47 | 
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the Ved to the human race, as this kind of worship of consecrat- 
ed objects is enjoined by the Shastras to those only, who are in- 
capable of raising their minds to the notion of an invisible Su- 
preme Being.’ ‘To establish this point he makes copious cita- 
tions from the Hindoo sacred books, and incidentally remarks 
with equal spirit and good sense upon the absurdity and mischiefs 
of idolatry. 

These publications were followed in 1818 by a Translation of 
an abridgment of the Vedant, or resolution of all the Veds; the 
most celebrated and revered work of Brahminical Theology ; estab- 
lishing the Unity of the Supreme Being ; and that he alone is the 
object of propitiation and worship ; in 1819, by a translation of the 
Moonduk-Opunishud ; and at a date not given, but more recent (as 
we find by the preface) by a translation of the Kuth-Opunishud, 
chapters of the Veda. The great point urged by Rammohun Roy, 
that the theology of the Vedas is the doctrine of one'self-existent, 
omnipotent God, may be regarded as established, since, as we 
have seen, it is conceded by his opponents; but we are by no 
means equally satisfied, that the idolatry of the Hindoos has not 
abundant authority in the more modern at least of their sacred 
books. The truth seems to be that their religion only differs 
from those of other nations, which have pursued for ages the 
downward path of heathenism, in still retaining in its records 
some of the materials which were furnished by the pure theology 
of a primitive antiquity. The Hindoos, like other nations, from 
fanciful personifications advanced to actual deification of the attri- 
butes of God, and from aiding their conceptions of him by means of 
images, came to make these images the ultimate object of their 
religious regard. ‘The errors with which the mind infatuates 
and perverts itself when once it has entered on this course, make 
up the entire systems of other Pagans who possess no records of 
a high antiquity; and the later Hindoo religious books, at least, 
are also deeply tinctured with them. But such conceptions as 
the following savour of a source more remote and pure. 

‘ No vision can approach him; no language can describe him; 
no intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained: He is 
beyond all that is within the reach of comprehension, and also be- 
yond nature, which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual pa- 
rents have thus explained him to us. 

‘He alone, who has never been described by language, and who 
directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being; and not any 
specified thing which men worship: Know 7'xov this. 

¢ He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, und who, as 
said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, is the 
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Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which men worship: 
Know Tuov this; 

‘He alone, whom no man can conceive by vision, and by whose 
superintendance every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
Supreme Being; and not any specified thing which men worship.’ 

‘He from whom the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord 
of the universe, and he whose work is the universe, is the Supreme 
Being. : 

‘Breath, the intellectual power, all the internal and external 
senses, the void space, air, light, water and the extensive earth, 
proceeded from the Supreme Being. 

‘God is indeed ene, and has,no second.’ ‘There is none but the 
Supreme Being possessed of universal knowledge.’ ‘He, who is 
without any figure, and beyond the limit of description, is the Su- 
preme Being.’ 

‘ That true Being was before all.’ ‘ The Supreme Being bas no 
feet, but extends every where; has no hands, yet holds every thing; 
has no eyes, yet sees all that is; has no ears, yet hears every 
thing that passes.’ ‘ His existence bad no cause.’ 

‘ None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped; nothing ex- 
cepting him should be adored by a wise man.’ 

‘'To God we should approach, of him we should hear, of him we 
should think, and to him we should attempt to approximate.” ~ 

‘ That Supreme Being who is the subject of the superior learning is 
beyond the apprehension of the senses, and out of the reach of the 
corporeal organs of action; and is without origin, colour or magni- 
tude ; and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he hand or foot. He is 
everlasting, all pervading, omnipresent, absolutely incorporeal, un- 
changeable ; and it is he whom wise men consider as the origin of 
the universe.’ 

* He is immortal and without form or figure, omnipresent, pervad- 
ing external and internal objects, unborn, without breath or indivi- 
dual mind, pure and superior to eminently exalted nature. 

‘From him the first sensitive particle or the seed of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

* God as being resplendent and most proximate “ to all creatures,” 
is styled the operator in the heart; he is great and all sustaining; for 
on him rest all existences, such as those that move, those that 
breathe, these that twinkle and those that do not. Such is God. 
You all contemplate him, as the support of al! objects visible and 
invisible, the chief end of hwnan pursutt. He surpasses all human 
understanding and is the most pre-eminent.’ ‘ 

‘Consider the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect iis 
driver, the mind as its rein: The external senses are called the 
horses, restrained by the mind; external objects are the roads: So 
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wise men believe the soul united with the body, the senses and the 
mind, to be the partaker of the consequences of good or evil acts. 

‘If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet, 
and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
the intellectual power become unmanageable ; like wicked horses un- 
der the control of an unfit driver. 

‘ If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
senses prove Steady and manageable; like good horses under an ex- 
cellent driver. 

‘ He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind, and whe 
consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
but descends to the world. 

‘« He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and conse- 
quently lives aiways pure, attains that glory from whence he never 
will descend.’ 


Some of the works which we have mentioned, were gratui- 
tously distributed by Rammohun Roy among his countrymen, in 
Hindoostanee and Bengalee translations. The following extract 
from the preface to the last of them contains some information 
as to the effect which they produced, as well as to the state of 
his own mind at the latest period before he appears to have 
given particular attention to christianity. 


* A great body of my countrymen possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and im other works 
already laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the 
puerile system of idol worship which they were led to follow, have 
altered their religious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of 
human beings ; while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided 
followers, over whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more 
than good sense and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the 
authorities of their Scriptures; and therefore continue under the 
form of religious devotion, to practise a system, which destroys, to 
the utmost degree, the natural texture of society, and prescribes 
crimes of the most heinous nature, which even the most savage 
nations would blush to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent 
necessity. I am however not without a sanguine hope that through 
divine Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or later 
avail themselves of that true system of Religion, which leads its 
observers to a knowledge and love of God and to a friendly ineli- 
nation towards their fellow-creatures ; impressing their hearts at the 
same time, with humility and charity, accompanied by independence 
of mind and pure sincerity. Contrary to the code of idolatry, this 
system defines sins as evil thoughts proceeding from the heart, quite 
unconnected with observances as to diet and other matters of form. 
At any rate it seems to me that I cannot better employ my time than 
in an endeavour to illustrate and maintain truth, and to render ser- 
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vice to my fellow-labourers, confiding in the mercy of that Being 
to whom the motives of our actions and secrets of our hearts are 
well known.’ 


So honest, enlightened and benevolent an inquirer could not 
fail to be attracted by the pretensions of the Gospel, presented 
as it was to his notice, as the religion of the rulers of his country. 
The first evidence of its having engaged his particular attention, 
is furnished by a little volume published in 1820, called, * The 

recepts of Jesus, the guide to peace and happiness ; extracted from 
the books of the New Testament, ascribed to the four Evangelists, 
with translations into Sungscrit and Bengalee.’ It is a collec- 
tion of the most remarkable discourses of our Lord, separated 
from the relations of his miracles. The following account of bis 
design extracted from the preface leaves it uncertain whether 
Rammohun Roy was yet a believer in the reality of the miracles 
of the New Testament. 


‘ Historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and 
disputes of free-thinkers and antichristians, especially miraculous 
relations, which are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales 
handed down to the natives of Asia, and consequently would be apt 
at best to carry little weight with them.—On the contrary mora® 
doctrines, tending evidently to the maintenance of the peace and 
harmony oi mankind at large, are beyond the reach of metaphysical 
perversion, and intelligible alike to the learned and to the unlearn- 
ed.—This simple code of Religion and morality is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one 
Gop, who has equally subjected all living creatures, without distinc- 
tion ef cast, rank, or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain, and 
death ; and has equally admitted all to be partakers of the’ bountiful 
mercies which he has lavished over nature : and is also so well fitted 
to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to Gop, to themselves, and to Society, that 1 cannot 
but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the present form.’ 


Some remarks upon this publication soon appeared in a peri- 
odical work, called, ‘The Friend of India.’ ‘The author, ‘a 
Christian missionary,’ controverted the position that the precepts 
of Jesus are alone a guide to peace and happiness. He main- 
tained that ‘there are two important points, a knowledge of 
which is not to be acquired by following the moral precepts of 
Christ, but which are essential to the attainment of true peace 
of mind; they being entirely founded upon the dogmas and 
histories, viz.: how to obtain, Ist, the fareteunla of sins, and 
the favour of God; and 2dly, strength te overcome human 
powians, and to keep the commandments of God.? Rammohun 

oy replied in an appeal to the Christian public m defence of 
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the precepis of Jesus. In this work he maintains the disputed 
proposition on the ground of such texts as these ; ‘ on these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets ;’ * this do 
and thou shalt live ;? ‘if ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love,’ &c. This part of his argument we cannot 
but regard as unsuccessful. No doubt, religious obedience is the 
one thing needful, and the precepts of Jesus Christ are the great 
rule of that obedience. But in order duly to obey them, we 
must needs know that they are the revealed wil! of God, a fact, 
preved by the miracles of our Lord; and we must be influenced 
by those motives to obedience, which are only furnished by the 
doctrines of his religion. In his management of this part of the 
controversy, we suppose that Rammohun Roy was influenced by 
a belief not yet discarded, that doctrines, suited less to enforce 
obedience than to create incredulity, were comprehended in the 
christian system. We think he would now write somewhat dif- 
ferently, and if he should still think it necessary to present in the 
first place to his countrymen the preceptive, disconnected from 
the historical and doctrinal parts of the New Testament, he 
would do it for the other reason thus stated in his work. 


‘ The Compiler, residing in the same spot where European mis- 
sionary Gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of twenty 
years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, distributing 
in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of the complete 
Bible, written in different languages, could not be altogether igno- 
rant of the causes of their disappointment. He however never 
doubted their zeal for the promulgation of ‘Christianity, nor the 
siccuracy of their statement with regard to immense sums of money 
being annually expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of 
the Scriptures; but he has seen with regret, that they have com- 
pletely counteracted their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all 
the dogmas and mysteries taught in Christian Churches to people 
by no means prepared to receive them; and that they have been 
so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the 
natives of India, as to address their instructions to them in the same 
way, as if they were reasoning with persons brought up in a Chris- 
tian country, with those dogmatical notions imbibed from their 
infancy. ‘The consequence has been, that the natives in general, 
instead of benefiting by the perusal of the Bible, copies of which 
they always receive gratuitously, exchange them very often for 
blank paper ; and generally use several of the dogmatical terms in 
their native language as a mark of slight in an irreverent manner ; 
the mention of which is repugnant to my feelings. Sabat, an emi- 
nently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our divines 
supposed that they had converted to Christianity, and whom they of 
course instructed in all the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a few years 
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ago a treatise in Arabic against those very dogmas, and printed 
himself and published several hundred copies of this work; and 
another Moosulman, of the name of Ena’et Ahmud, a man of respec- 
table family, who is still alive, speedily returned to Mohummudap- 
ism from Christianity, pleading that he had not been able to recon- 
cile to his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted to 
him. It has been owing to their beginning with the introduction of 
mysterious dogmas, and of relations that at first sight appear incre- 
dible, that notwithstanding every exertion on the part of our divines, 
1 am not aware that we can find a single respectable Moosulman or 
Hindoo, who were not in want of the common comforts of life, 
dnce glorified with the truth of Christianity, constantly adhering to it. 
Of the few hundred natives who have been nominally converted to 
Christianity, and who have been generally of the most ignorant 
class, there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been 
allured to change their faith by other attractions than by a convic- 
tion of the tru » and reasonableness of those dogmas; as we find 
nearly all of them are employed or fed by their spiritual teachers, 
and in case of neglect are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ;—a cir- 
cumstance which is well known to the Compiler from several local 
facts, as well as from the following occurrence. About three years 
ago, the Compiler, on his visit to an Engtish Gentleman, who is 
still residing in the vicinity of Calcutta, saw a great number of 
Christian converts with a petition, which”they intended to present 
to the highest Ecclesiastical authority, stating that their teachers, 
through false promises of advancement, had induced them to give 
up their ancient religion. The Compiler felt indignant at their 
presumption, and suggested to the gentleman as a friend, the pro- 
priety of not countenancing a set of men, who, from their own 
declaration, seemed so unprincipled. ‘The Missionaries themselves 
are as well aware as the Compiler, that those very dogmas are the 
points which the people always select as the most proper for 
attack, both in their oral and written controversies with Christian 
teachers; all of which, if required, the Compiler is prepared to 
prove by the most unquestionable testimony. 

‘Under these circumstances the Compiler published such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, conveying conviction 
with them, and best calculated to lead mankind to universal love 
and harmony.’ 


A reply to this treatise soon appeared in ‘ bo Friend of India,’ 
the object of which was to show, ‘ Ist, the truth and excellency 
of the miraculous relations, and of the dogmas found in the 
Scriptural writings ; and, 2dly, the insufliciency of the compiled 
precepts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, unless accompanied 
with the important doctrines of the Godhead of Jesus and his. 
atonement.’ This led to a second Appeal ta the christian pub- 
lic, in defence of the precepts of Jesus, by Rammohun Roy. 
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In this treatise he maintained by similar arguments to those 
which he had used before, ‘that the precepts compiled and 
published as a guide to peace and happiness, though deficient in 
respect to speculative doctrines and creeds, as well as narrative, 
yet contain all that is essential in practical christianity.? He 
reminds his oppenent, however, that he had ‘neither in his 
introduction to the precepts of Jesus, nor in the defence of 
those precepts, expressed. the least doubt as to the truth of any 
part of the Gospels.’ ‘Had not experience,’ he says, ‘ too 
clearly proved that metaphorical expressions, when taken singly, 
and without attention to their contexts, may be made the founda- 
tion of doctrines quite at variance with the rest of the scriptures, 
I should have had no hesitation in submitting indiscriminately the 
whole of the doctrines of the New Testament to my countrymen ;’ 
and he approximates his main proposition to truth by the follow- 
ing important qualifications. 

‘It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so 
weak, and so prone to be led astray by temptations of temporary 
gratifications, that the best and wisest of them fall far short of mani- 
festing a strict obedience to the divine commandments, and are con- 
stantly neglecting the duty they owe to the Creator and to their 
fellow-creatures ; nevertheless, in reliance on numerous promises 
found in the sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of 
enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful Father through 
repentance, which is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness 
of our failures.’ 

The principal part of the work, however, is taken up in con- 
troverting the second point of his reviewer, and proving that the 
doctrines of the Trinity, and of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus, 
are no doctrines of the Bible. ‘ Disgusted’ says he, ‘ with the 
puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, and dissatisfied 
at the cruelty allowed by Moossulmanism against Non-moossul- 
mans, I, on my searching after the truth of Christianity, felt for 
a length of time very much perplexed with the difference of 
sentiments found among the followers of Christ, (1 mean Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians, the grand divisions of them,) until I met 
with the explanation of the unity given by the divine teacher 
himself ;’ (viz. John xvii. 11.) In the course of his argument to 
prove that Unitarianism is the doctrine of the Gospel, he shews 
some acquaintance with ecclesiastical history, and the Hebrew 
and Greek languages ; and an extensive familiarity with the lan- 
guage of scripture. The arguments, though urged with no com- 
mon clearness and force, are for the most part such as are fami- 
liar to persons versed in the Unitarian controversy. The follow- 
ing answer is given to the argument for the proper deity of 
Christ drawn from the form of baptism. 
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* The last position is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of baptism, intended to remain in force to the 
end of the world, and ordained by the passage, Matthew xxviii. 19, 
‘Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” A profession of 
belief in God is unquestionably common to all the religions sup- 
posed to have been founded upon the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment; but each is distinguished from the other by a public profes- 
sion of faith in their respective founders, expressing such profession 
in a language that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those 
founders to the divine Being, of whom they declare themselves the 
messengers. ‘This system has been carried on from the first, and 
was no doubt intended to serve as a perpetual distinguishing mark 
of faith, The Jews claim that they have a revelation, rendering a 
belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. 
Exodus xiv. 31, “The people feared the Lord, and believed the 
Lord, and his servant Moses.” But the.term “ his servant Moses,” 
in this passage, suffices to prove the subordination of Moses, though 
declared, equally with God, to be an object of their belief. In 
like manner Mohummudans, in the first acknowledgment of that 
system of religion, are directed to prefess faith in God, and also in 
Mohummud, his messenger, in the following form: ‘“ There is no 
God except the true God, Mohummud is his messenger,” The 
term “ his messenger” removes every doubt of Mohummud’s iden- 
tity or equality with God; so the epithet ‘“* Son” found in the pas- 
sage, “ Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
&c.” ought to be understood and admitted by every one as express- 
ing the created nature of Christ, though the most highly exalted 
among all creatures. If baptism were administered to one embrac- 
ing Christianity in the name of the Father and the Holy Ghost, he 
would thereby no more become enrolled as a Christian, than as a 
Jew or as a Mohummudan; for both of them, in common with 
Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the name of 
God and his prevailing influence over the universe. But as Chris- 
tianity requires peculiarly a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, 
the gracious Saviour enjoins baptism in the name of the Son also, so 
as to distinguish his happy followers from the Jews and the rest of 
the people. A mere association of names in divine commandments 
therefore never can be considered as tending to prove identity or 
equality between the subjects of those names :—such junction of 
names is found frequently in the sacred writings without establishing 
unity among the persons whom those names imply.’ 


Some texts from the Koran are subjoined, which, as Rammo- 
hun Roy maintains, would have led the Mohammedans, if they 
had been no better interpreters of language, than some Chris- 
tians, to believe that their prophet laid claim to eternal existence 
and proper deity: such as, ‘J was the first of all prophets in 

New Series——Vol. V. 48 . 
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creation, and the last in appearance.’ ‘I was a prophet when 
Adam was in earth and water.’ ‘ He who has seen me, has seen 
God.’ ‘He who has obeyed me, has obeyed God; and he who 
has sinned against me, has sinned against God.’ 

During the same year (1821) Rammobun Roy published three 
numbers of the Brahminical Magazine. The two first contained 
a notice of an attack upon the Hindoo faith issued from the Bap- 
tist mission press at Serampore. In the second is introduced the 
following close argumentum ad hominem. 


‘With a view to prove the errors of the Poorans and Tuntrus 
you say that the Poorans represent God as possessed of various 
names, and forms, as possessed of wife and children, and as subject 
to the senses, and to the discharge of bodily functions; from which it 
follows that there are many Gods, that they are subject to sensual 
pleasure, and that the omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. 
{ therefore humbly ask the missionary gentlemen whether or not 
they call Jesus Christ, who is possessed of the human form, and also 
the Holy Ghost, who is possessed of the dove shape, the very God? 
and whether they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, 
received impressions by the external organs, eyes, &c. and operated 
by means of the active organs, hands, &c. And whether or not 
they consider him as subject to all the human passions? Was he an- 
gry or not? Was his mind afflicted or not? Did be experience any 
suffering or pain? And did he not eat and drink? Did he not live a 
long time with his own mother, brothers and relations? Was he not 
born and did he not die? And did not the Holy Ghost, who is very 
God, in the form of a dove remove frem one place to another? If 
they acknowledge all this, then they cannot find fault with the Poo- 
rans, alleging that in them the names and the forms of God are es- 
tablished, and that according to them God must be considered as 
subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and organs, and that 
God must be considered as having a wife and child, and as not pos- 
sessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. Because 
all these errors, viz. the plurality of Gods, their sensual indulgence, 
and their locality, are applicable to themselves in a complete degree. 
To say that every thing, however contrary to the laws of nature is 
possible with God, will equally afford a pretence to Missionaries and 
Hindoos in support of their respective incarnations. The aged Vyas 
has spoken truth in the Muhabharut. ‘O! king, a person sees the 
faults of another although they are like the grains of mustard seed, 
but although his own faults are as big as the Bel fruit, seeing them 
he cannot see them.”’ Moreover the Poorans say, that the names, 
forms and sensual indulgence of God, which we have mentioned, are 
fictitious, and we have so spoken with a view to engage the minds 
of persons of weak understanding, but the missionary gentlemen say 
that the account which is given in the Bible of the names, forms 
and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the plurality of 
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Gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence are faults 
to be found in a real sense only in the system of the missionary gen- 
tlemen.’ 


The number closes with an inquiry, how certain apparent con- 
tradictions involved in the doctrine of the Trinity are capable of 
being reconciled. In reply, it seems, the common attempts at 
explanation were made on the part of the missionaries, and in 
his third number Rammohun Roy pursues at considerable length 
the argument upon the absurdity and incredibility of that doc- 
trine. ‘Even idolaters,’ says he, ‘ among Hindoos, have more 
— excuses for their polytheism. | shall be obliged, if the 

ditor can shew that the polytheistical doctrines, maintained by 
Hindoos, are in any degree, more unreasonable than his own 
If not, he will not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among 
them one set of polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for 
another set: both of them being equally and solely protected by 
the shield of mystery.’ 

We do not know that the Brahminical Magazine has been 
continued. The republication from ‘The Friend of India,’ of 
Remarks on a second Appeal to the Christian public, a pamphlet 
.of 128 closely printed octavo pages, led to Rammohun Roy’s 
Final Appeal, the preface to which is dated in January last. 
In an edition of the former work which has been printed in 

land, it is ascribed on the title page to Dr. Marshman. 
It consists of two chapters, in which is exhibited the supposed 
scriptural evidence; Ist, for the vicarious sacrifice ; and, 2dly, 
for the deity of Jesus Christ. The proofs of these doctrines 
are chiefly selected from the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the 
Prophets. We have no wish to speak otherwise than respect- 
fully of Dr. Marshman ; but it would be only affectation, not to 
say that it is a mere problem to us, that a man of the most 
moderate understanding should be willing to publish such a 
work, or that even under the strongest conceivable sectarian bias, 
his friends can tolerate the rendering of such reasons. He finds 
the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus in the promise to 
Abraham ; ‘ in thee, shall all the families of the earth be blessed ;? 
in David’s words ; ‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption ;’ in the text of 
Ezekiel ; ‘1 will set up one shepherd over them, and he’shall 
feed them, even my servant David, and he shall be their — 
herd ;? and of Habakkuk, ‘the just shall live by faith.’ 
deity of Christ he demonstrates thus : ‘ They are termed blessed 
who trust in him.’ Jeremiah however declares, ‘ Thus saith 
Jehovah, Cursed be he that trusteth in man,’ &c. If then it be 
cursed to trust in man, but blessed to trust in the Son, he is God 
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over all, blessed forever more.’ The same doctrine he finds in 
the words of the 95th Psalm; ‘O come, let us worship and bow 
down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker;’ of Jeremiah; 
‘Fear ye not me? saith Jehovah; Will ye not tremble at my 
presence, who have placed the sand for the bound of the sea by 
a perpetual decree that it cannot pass it ?”? and of Hosea ; ‘ after- 
wards shall Israel return and seek Jehovah their God, and 
David their king.’ To a question of his opponent, ‘ on what 
principle any stress can be laid in defence of Christ’s Deity on 
the prophetic expression quoted Heb. i. from the Psalms,’ he 
replies, ‘merely on this principle, that it is spoken by Gop wHo 
CANNOT LIE.’ He argues the eternal existence of our Saviour, 
from the eighth verse of this chapter, and when called on to 
prove that the words there found denote eternal existence, he 
argues that they can mean no less, since they are addressed to 
our Lord, who is an eternal Being. He seems to suppose that 
he is proving the doctrine of satisfaction, by adducing texts 
which ‘ describe Christ’s kingdom’ and ‘ foretell the coming of 
the Redeemer.’ Rammohun Roy had argued against this doc- 
trine on the ground of its inconsistency with the divine oe 
Dr. Marshman meets his argument by quoting the text of Isaiab, 
in which it is declared that the Saviour foretold, shall be made 
‘of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ;? and inquiring, 
‘ does the fear of the Lord lead to acts of palpable iniquity, or 
did the spirit of the Lord fail to do his office” He infers the 
Deity of the Messiah from his being called, ‘ Jehovah oar Right- 
eousness,’ in the 23d chapter of Jeremiah; and, when reminded 
that Jerusalem is called by the same name, in another chapter of 
the same prophet, he replies ‘it is the church of Christ, the 
noly Jerusalem, who bears this name to the honour of her glorious 
head and husband.’ ‘ If the church be really Christ’s spouse, it is 
not strange that her Lord should permit her to bear his name.’ 
How lively mast be the imaginations of those whe can expect 
that any thing will be done, by way of converting a sensible 
people, by force of such reasoning as this! How are we to 
wonder that the Baptists are spending their thousands for nought, 
when there is not a Brahmin boy in his elements, but has logie 
enough ta see through the immense chasm between Dr. Marsh- 
man’s premises and conclusions ? We blush for the discredit 
into which our glorious faith is brought, when we picture to our- 
selves 4 well informed Hindoo turning over the pages of Dr. 
Marshman’s work, under the idea that they present a just exhi- 
bition of the christian system, and of the manner in which. its 
advocates maintain it; and we reflect, with deep concern, upon. 
the probability that the introduction of christianity into India 
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will prove to be greatly obstructed and delayed, by the preva- 
lence of that contempt for it, which cannot fail to have been 
thus produced. 

But it has pleased God, by an agency little to have been 
expected, to vindicate his cause from the disgrace it was encoun- 
tering in the house of its friends) The Final Appeal of Ram- 
mohun Roy was what was wanted in the exigency. It is nota 
treatise on the christian system at large, nor even a Yefutation 
of the Trinity and its kindred errors by arguments drawn from 
the various sources, but it is a lucid and learned vindication of 
the Christian scriptures from the charge of containing such doc- 
trines. Whether we are to ascribe it to inberaleeed critical 
sagacity on the part of the author, or to an industry scarcely less 
wonderful, which has made him familiar in so short a time with 
the best European expositors, this work is evidence of a most 
extensive acquaintance with the true illustration and sense of 
difficult passages of scripture. It comprises a very valuable 
commentary on nearly four hundred texts. After the copious 
extracts which we have given from his other works, we will 
content ourselves here with two; one of which will be a speci- 
men of the «clearness and simplicity of his critical remarks, and 
the other of the vigour and point of bis general reasoning. 


‘ As the Editor and many orthodox Christians; lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the follow- 
ing observations. ‘The sum total of their argument is derived from 
the following verse, Matthew i 23, “ And they shall call his name 
Immanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” This name 


is composed of three Hebrew words “ Emma” OY with; “ noo” 3} 


us; “el” Sx God ; that is, with us God ; hence the advocates for the 
trinity conciude that Jesus is here called God, and that ke must 
therefore be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings are 
not in common with Jesus called by designations compounded with 
el or God in the sacred writings, or whether the term e/ is exclu- 
sively applied to Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention 
to the above stated conclusion: Genesis XXXII. 24. “ And Jacoh 
was left alone and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking 


of the day, (30) And he (Jacob) called the name of the place DNW35) 
Peniel, for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Here the place is called the face of el (God,) and the who 
wrestled with and blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, ie os 
el ‘aime. (verse 28.) “And he (the angel) said thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel,.for as a prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast prevailed.” As Jacob,in wrestling 
with the angel, shewed him his power and prevailed, he was called 
Israel, the prince of God, or properly speaking, the prince of the 
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angel, for it would be the grossest blasphemy to say that Jacob 
wrestled with the almighty God, and prevailed over him. So we 
find in Genesis XLVI. 17. “ Malchiel,” that is, “ my king God.” 
Danie! Vill. 16. “ Gabriel,” (“ mighty God,”) 1 Chron. XV. 18. 
Jaaziel, “ strong God.” 20. Jehiel, “ living God.” 1 Samuel 
VII. 2. “The name of his first born was Joel” that is, Jehovah 
God.’ 

‘The Editor in common with other trinitarians, conceives that 
God the Son, equally with God the Father, (according to their mode 
of expression,) is possessed of the attributes of perfection, such as 
mercy, justice, righteousness, truth, &c. ; yet he represents them so 
differently as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather ven- 
geance, and to the Son, unlimited mercy and forgiveness ; that is, the 
Father, the first person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at 
the sinful conduct of his offending creatures, found his mercy so 
resisted by justice that he could not forgive them at all, through 
mercy, unless he satisfied his justice by inflicting punishment upon 
these guilty men; but the Son, the second person of the Godhead, 
though displeased at the sins of his offending creatures, suffered his 
mercy to overcome justice, and by offering his own blood as an 
atonement for their sins, he has obtained for them pardon without 
punishment; and by means of vicarious sacrifice, reconciled them 
to the Father and satisfied his justice and vengeance. If the justice 
of the Father did not permit his pardoning sinful creatures, and 
reconciling them to himself in compliance with his mercy, unless a 
vicarious sacrifice was made to him for their sins ; how was the 
justice of the Son prevailed upon by his mercy to admit their par- 
don, and their reconciliation to himself, without any sacrifice, offer- 
ed to him as an atonement for their sins? It is then evident that 
according to the system of Trinitarians, the Son had a greater 
portion of mercy than the Father to oppose to his justice, in having 
his sinful creatures pardoned, without suffering them to experience 
individual punishment. Are these the doctrines, on which genuine 
christianity is founded? God forbid! 

‘If the first person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy 
equally with the second, and that he, through his infinite mercy 
towards his creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atone- 
ment for their sins, we must then confess that the mode of the ope- 
ration and manifestation of mercy by the first is strange and directly 
opposite to that adopted by the second, who manifested his mercy 
even by the sacrifice of life, while the first person displayed his 
mercy only at the death of the second, without subjecting himself 


to any humiliation or pain.’ 

Our readers will allow that we have been giving them an 
aceount of a very extraordinary man. A radical change of the 
religious belief in which one has been ducated, is not, under 
the best advantages, a very common occurrence. It is rendered 
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more improbable, when the duties of that religion are so blended 
with all the occupations of life, as to ally in the strongest league 
the immense powers of habit and prejudice. When an indivi- 
dual owes his consequence to the institutions of the faith in which 
he has been bred, still less likely will he be to renounce it; and 
the only remaining chance of converting him, seems to be 
removed, if the practice of those who profess the belief, which 
he is invited to embrace, is not such as to give a decidedly favour- 
able impression of its power. ‘ Why should I become a chris- 
tian,’ said a well-informed Brahmin to a friend of ours ? ‘ I make 
conscience of my religion, but most of the christians, whom I 
see, have so litile respect for their sacred day as to employ it in 
all sorts of vice.’ To reach the truth, through obstacles like 
these, is the fortune of no common mind ; but to overcome these 
was the least of the triumphs of the subject of these remarks. 
He has accomplished the further task of discovering what the 
christian theology is. He bas not been misled as to its nature, 
as any mind but the most sagacious and independent might be 
expected to have been, by the misrepresentations of those who 
pretended to teach it; but has searched for it in its authentic 
records ; and the law and the testimony, to which he has appeal- 
ed from the erroneous exposition, have given him ‘ more under- 
standing, than all his teachers.’ That not merely a christian con- 
vert, but a christian controversialist, fit to be compared with Eu- 
ropeans of the highest name, for learning, penetration, and judg- 
ment, should appear in a Hindoo Brahmin, is an event, not only 
without a parallel, but of a truly surprizing and memorable 
character. It is an equal attestation to the force of truth, and to 
the discernment and honesty of the mind which could thus dis- 
cover and embrace it. . 
But, remarkable man as we conceive Rammohun Roy to be, 
we do not regard him as a monster. However eminent above 
his cotemporaries, no man’s habits of thought are formed in- 
dependently of all surrounding influences, or are radically dif- 
ferent from those of his associates. When the leadidg under- 
standings of an age have carried their light the furthest forward 
into the recesses of wisdom, there have never been wanti 
others following close enough behind to apprehend the truths 
which they have discovered. Nay, the praise of distinguished 
men is for the most part, that they actually perform that of which 
others, under similar influences, still fall a little short.. Even in 
the most remarkable discoveries and inventions it is reasonable 
to allow, that tendencies towards them were in operation at once 
on many minds, and that if the place of the most active that press- 
ed forward before the rest had been vacant, the object they 
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accomplished would not have been long delayed. Singular as 
Rammobun Roy may be, therefore, in the natural endowments of 
his mind, we do not doubt that his writings are to some extent a 
specimen of the intellectual culture, which is to be found among 
other Hindoos of his own rank and similar opportunities of edu- 
cation. Others may not have read so much, or reasoned so 
well; still others read and reason. And from this persuasion we 
derive great encouragement. Rammohun Roy explicitly states, 
what in our last number we had occasion to suggest, that it is of 
no avail to argue with Hindoos on the absurdity of their polythe- 
ism, while the Trinity is at the same time represented as a doc- 
trine of the Christian faith, and attempted to be reconciled with 
the unity of the Godhead on the self same grounds. 


‘The Editor denies positively the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipping God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I could wish to know what he 
would say when a Hindoo also would deny polytheism on the same 
principle. If three separate persons be admitted to make one 
God, and those that adore them be esteemed as worshippers of one 
God, what objection could be advanced justly to the oneness of three 
hundred and thirty-three million of persons in the Deity, and to 
their worship in different emblems; for, oneness of three or of 
thirty millions of separate persows is equally impossible according 
to human experience, and equally supportable by mystery alone.’ 

‘The Editor expresses his despite of Hindoo polytheism, tri- 
umphing in his own pure profession. ! wonder how it could escape 
the notice of the Editor, that the doctrine of plurality in unity main- 
tained by him, and that professed by Hindoos, stand on the same foot- 
ing ; since the Editor, as well as the Hindoos, firmly declares the 
unity of God, while at the same time both acknowledge the plurality 
of persons under the same Godhead, although they differ from each 
other in the exact number.’ 


Prepossessed by the unanimous testimony of all who had press- 
ed the Christian faith upon them, with the idea that its theelogy 
was similar to their own, it is not strange (at they should sup- 
pose it to stand on no different authority, and see no reason for 
considering it. They are now told by one of themselves, that 
this evasion is founded on a faulty exhibition of Christianity, and 
that this fact is so certain ‘that no one, possessed of merely 
common sense will fail to find its unscripturality [i. e. the un- 
scripturality of the ‘l'rinitarian scheme] after a methodical study 
of thé Old and New Testaments, unless previously impressed in 
the early part of his life with creeds and forms of speech prepar- 
pn way to that doctrine.’ This is a representation not likely 
to be wholly overlooked ; for it is made to learned men by a man 
admired for his learning, an accomplished critic, and espectally 
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|" possessing that skill in the niceties of oriental language, which 
cannot but entitle to some confidence an interpreter of the writ- 
ings of Jews. It is made by a severe reasoner to a class of men, 
which we will hazard a conjecture cannot furnish among all its 
Pundits so naar a logician as the missionary against whom he 
argues. It is made to them by a person, who had every motive 
for aversion to Christianity which could influence them; who 
once entertained prejudices against it as strong as their own; 
and who closes his extensive search after truth by declaring, that 
he enjoys ‘ the approbation of his conscience in publishing the 
recepts of this religion as the source of peace and happiness.’ 
e will add, that the truly Christian spirit of benevolence, sin- 
cerity and gentleness, which appears in his work, can scarcely 
fail to excite a prejudice favourable to the faith in defence of 
which he argues. | sis hh 
We pte ee then, that the works of Rammohun_ Roy are 
not to be regarded merely as trophies of the power of one un- 
common individual mind. They are proof to us that, as far.as 
insight into evidence and the capacity of just reasoning goes, 
there is in the minds of his countrymen of similar rank and educa- 
tion a degree of preparation for Christianity. He has not forsaken 
the track in which he was placed by the state of sentiment among 
them ; he has only advanced furthest in it; and others, who have 
been formed under the same discipline, we doubt not, are advanc- 
ing towards the point, where he has now broken down the barrier 
that might have repelled, or more probably only delayed them. 
And it is not merely a supposition of ours, that the notice of the 
reading community of Hindostan is likely to be attracted towards 
the new view of Christianity which he has presented. ‘This is 
ascertained by the third work of which we have prefixed the title 
to these remarks, -It is a brief exhortation, in Bengalee and 
English, to the different classes of religionists to practice a mu- 
tual charity. The author is evidently no polytheist, and founds 
his morality on the golden rule. The following is his allusion fo 
Protestant and Catholic Trinitarians. iA gp 
‘ Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God 
himself, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and 
maintain Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be 
treated in an unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act 
towards them in the same manner as we act towards those of our 
countrymen who, without forming any external image, n é 
upon Ram and other supposed incarnations, and believe in their 
unity. 
<, tHE those amongst Europeans who believing Jesas Christ to 
be the Supreme Being, moreover construct various images of him, 
New Series—Vol. V. 49 ' 
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should not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards 
those Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as be- 
lieve. Ram, &c. to be incarnations of God, and form external images 
of them. For, the religious principles of the two last mentioned 
sects of foreigners are one and the same with those of the two simi- 
lar sects among Hindoos, aithough they are clothed in a different 
arb. 
a. When any belonging to the second and third classes of Euro- 
peans endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only 
living and true God, even then we should feel no resentment to- 
wards them, but rather compassion, on account of their blindness 
to the errors into which they themselves have fallen. Since it is 
almost impossible, as every day’s experience teaches us, for men, 
when possessed of wealth and power, to perceive their own defects.’ 


This is of course the production of a person who has read and 
can write; and whenever, in any point of view, Christianity and 
Christians come thus to be publicly discusse?. w2 cannot but 
think a hopeful beginning is made. In the cour:: ~. such specu- 
lations, the character and claims of our religion cannoi fail to be 
incidentally canvassed. ‘They will insensibly come to be better 
understood, and make their impression. Their progress may be 
circuitous, as well as impeded, but at least an entrance may be 
thus made for them into the minds of the most averse. 

We may seem sanguine on this subject, but it certainly is not 
from any insensibility to the great difficulties which obstruct the 
introduction of Christianity into India. We understand too well 
how far the holy spirit of our religion is in advance of the moral 
state, not only of the purest human society, but of the most ex- 
cellent individual character, to suppose that it can harmonize, 
or that it must not have a long and stubborn contest, with the 
ignorance and vices of the partially civilized community of Hin- 
dostan. We remember too well how soon the Greek schoolmen 
philosophized, and the northern savages secularized it, not to be 
aware how it is menaced in such a community by rooted super- 
stitions, arid low and interested views.* But, on the other hand, 


* The difficulty of teaching one of the lower class of Hindoos even to speak like 
a Christian, and the danger there is that the Trinitarian missionaries may come to 
confound their mythology with the heathen, are singularly exemplified in a hymn 
which was written by Krishnu the most eminent of the Baptist converts, and in a 
translation, supposed to be made by Mr. Ward, missionary to Bengal, was given 
out by that gentleman to be sung by a Christian society in England in the year 
41820” It reads, 


‘ BRuMUU for thee a body takes, i 
Thy guilt assumes, thy fetters breaks,’ &c, 


o'"The Christian Reformer well semarks on this; ‘Christians have hitherto indulg- 
ed the hope, that the name of the One True God would be great among the Gen- 
tiles, but here the matter is reversed, ‘and the name of one of the Hindoo lying 
vanities is to be great among Christians.’ | 
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some of the difficulties appear to us to have’ been overstated. 
Much bigotry as there is in Hindostan, there is also much inqui- 
sitiveness upon topics of religion. No small variety of sects 
exists. In the Humble Suggestions, &c. four at least are in- 
cidentally enumerated, whose members believe in ‘ one God only 
without an equal,’ and ‘endeavour to regulate their conduct 
by the following precept ;’ ‘ He who is desirous of eternal happi- 
ness should regard another as he regards himself, and the happt- 
ness and misery of another as his own.’ We have before us also 
an authentic account* of a sort of Hindoo Quakers ;—a sect 
which is said to be numerous. in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
Such instances, even though they were rarer, certainly indicatea 
state of the public mind different from the torpid bigotry which 
has been supposed universally to prevail. 

There is another point on which we would not speak with 
much confidence, because although, as far as we can see, the 
facts are in our favour, all authority is, as far as it goes, against 
us. We allude to the difficulty supposed to be presented by 
the singular Hindoo institution of castes. We have seen no 
proof that an Indian must needs lose caste, by embracing our 
religion, provided he will only avoid certain indifferent actions, 
which, though Christians are in the habit of performing them, are 
as well avoided as done. Let him but continue to eat rice by 


* By W.H. Trant, Esq. a gentleman lately in the Company’s service. He says, 

‘ The Saadhs utterly reject and abhors all kinds of idolatry; and the Ganges is 
considered by them with no greater veneration than by Christians. Ornament and 
gay apparel, of every kind, are strictly prohibited. Their dress is always white. 
They never make any obeisance or salam. They will not take an oath; and they 
are exempted in the courts of justice, their asseveration being considered equiva- 
lent. The Saadhs profess to abstain from all luxuries; such as tobacco, pann. 
opium, and wine. . They never have nauches or dancing. All attack on man or 
beast is forbidden ; but in self-defence resistance is allowed, 

‘Industry is strongly enjoined, The Saadhs take great care of their poor and 
infirm people. To receive assistance out of the ** punt,” or tribe, would be reckon- 
ed disgraceful, and render the offender liable to excommunication. bby 

¢ All parade of worship is forbidden, Secret prayer iscommended. Alms should 
be unostentatiou$; they are not to be done that they should be seen of men. The 
due regulation of the tongue is a principal duty.—The chief seats of the Saadh sect 
are Delhi, Agra, Jypore, and Furrukhabad; but there are several of the sect scat~- 
tered over the country. An annual meeting takes place at one or other of the 
cities above-mentioned, at which the concerns of the sect are settled. The 
trate of Furrukhabad informed me, that he had found the Saadhs an orderly and 
well-conducted people, They are chiefly engaged in trade. sa: ens aha 

‘ Bhuwanee Dos was anxious to become acquainted with the Christian religion ; 
and I gave him some copies of the New Testament in Persian and tane 
which he said he had read, and shewn to his people, and much a _ Thad 
no copy of the Old Testament in any language which he understoc ; but, as 
he expressed a strong desire to know the account of the creation as given in it, I 
enjtabeed it to him from the Arabic Version, of which he knew a little. I i 
to procure him a Persian or Hindoostanee Old Testament, if possible.” 


—_ 
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himself, and, for aught we can find, he may worship and believe 
as he will, without becoming an outeast, or exposing himself to 
any inconvenience other than christians are in the habit of en- 
countering, when they happen to profess an unpopular opinion. 
Abstractly, it would no doubt be more reasonable and agreeable 
to eat in christian company; but under the circumstances, it 
would certainly be expedient and right to forego this satisfaction, 
rather than lose one’s standing in society, and’ thus forfeit the 
opportunity ef influencing others to embrace christian truth. 
Will it be said that such conduct would be a guilty unfaithfulness 
to the Gospel, and concession to an idolatrous faith? Doubtless 
it would be so, if unexplained ; but not if such an interpretation 
of it were expressly disowned. ‘This is actually the case of 
Rammohun Roy. He abjures and ridicules the popular super- 
stition. He calls the master of christians his ‘ Saviour and King ;’ 
‘the divine teacher ;? &c. and he professes that he has ‘no 
objection to eat and live like christians,’ and only ‘ refrains from 
it in order not to expose himself to the imputation of having 
changed his religion, for the good things of this world.’ Siill, 
since he does thus refrain, he does not come under the condem- 
nation of the law; and the Surya whom he meets, as he goes to 
his devotiéns in a christian church, prostrates himself before 
him as low as ever. As to the ordinances, we are not aware 
that, in the view of his religion, a Hindoo would contract any 
ritual stain by receiving christian baptism; indeed, from the 
Baptists’ record of the manner in which their converts broke 
caste, we apprehend it would not be so. For European and 
Hindoo christians to unite in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
would, no doubt, be abstractly more conformable to the spirit of 
our religion ; but there might be reasons to justify the latter in 
solemnizing it wholly among themselves, and in so doing they 
would at least not break the unity of the church more than seve- 
ral communities of christians, who, for far less sufficient causes, 
refuse their fellowship to their fellow believers. In ehort, though, 
as we have said, we speak it with diffidence, we have seen 
nothing to satisfy us, that the adoption, by a Hindoo, of the reli- 
gious opinions and practices of any sect of christians, involves any 
civil incapacity ; nor even that a college of Brahmins, if they 
will but avoid offences of the class of inhaling a fly, or looking 
behind them when they first awake, may not teach with impu- 
nity any opinions, the most opposite to the Brahminical theo- 
logy, and be aided by the heréditary authority, which their rank 
confers, in striking away the false foundations on which it rests. 
We do not then despond concerning the religious prospects of 
this interesting country ; not even after seeing the recent state- 
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ment of one, who has laboured there as a missionary more than 
thirty years — that, ‘ there is not, at present, in the country more 
than a third of the christians, who were to be found in it eighty 
years ago; and this number diminishes every day, by frequent 
apostacy.? We do not know that the work of the Abbé Dubois, 
in which this is asserted, has yet reached this country. We 
have seen no more than a few extracts from it in an English 
newspaper. ‘They express very emphatically his opinion : ‘ first, 
that under existing circumstances, there is no human Sugarien 
of converting the Hindoos to any sect of christianity; and, 
secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures, circulated 
among them, so far from conducing to ‘this end, will, on the 
contrary, increase the prejudices of the natives against the 
christian religion, and prove in many respects detrimental to it.’ 
We are anxious to learn what his work contains, to substantiate 
these views ; but we cannot but think that the latter sentiment, at 
least, is in part to be ascribed to his prejudices as a Catholic ; 
and as tc the former, we are so far from gg ti re Hindoos 
will be converted to any thing which the Abbe Dubois would 
call christianity, that we were at some pains in our last number 
to show, what he affirms, that it is impossible. It is in the ve 
particular, we conceive, which distinguishes all the forms of 
orthodox from pure christianity, that the insurmountable obstacle 
lies. But with the example before us, of one learned Hindoo, 
who has studied his way to christianity without a guide, and with 
the knowledge that the corrupt form, in which it is commonly 
exhibited, has been the foundation of the ostensible objections 
of many more, we cannot allow that the conversion of Hindoos 
to our faith is impossible. ; 

It is, at any rate, a striking fact that at this period, when, by 
the immense labours of several years, the Christian scriptures 
have been extensively circulated through this great country, there 
have met in its capital, on the solid ground of the true Christian 
theology, two men, the one coming from the shadowy region of 
heathenism, the other,* from that of orthodoxy ; the one, com- 
bining to a remarkable degree the advantages which give influ- 
ence over his unbelieving countrymen, with such a knowledge 
of their character, as acquaints him how to address them with 
success; the other, possessing such advantages, as may be 
derived from European birth, and experience of Christian socie- 
ty ; one an eminent philosopher, and both firm and upright men, 
as the price they have paid for their independent pursuit and 


* Mr. Adam, the Baptist missionary, of whom,we gave some account in our 
last Number. - x 
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maintenance of truth sufficiently evinces. ‘That they are not 
lukewarm, there is satisfactory evidence before the public ; their 
situation is the most favourable for such attempts as two indi- 
viduals may make, towards supplanting the prevalent idolatry by 
that Gospel of Christ, which is ‘ the power of God unto salva- 
tion ;’ and it is impossible not to hope that, thus circumstanced, 
they are designed for instruments of some important good. 

With such as believe that in that religion, which is at length 
to bless ‘all the families of the earth,’ there is nothing which 
renders it incommunicable to Hindoos, and that there are already 
indications of a degree of preparation for receiving it, it cannot 
but be a question, what may be done to hasten a consummation 
s0 devoutly to be wished. It must be owned that the proper 
way to convert unbelievers to Christianity, is to present its evi- 
dence fully to their minds ; and, prejudiced as they may be sup- 
posed to be, this will need to be done with considerable ability, 
considerable distinctness and force. Again; this evidence will 
need to be laid before minds so accustomed to reasoning, as to 
be able to estimate its weight. It is to little purpose to offer it 
to such as are not prepared to understand it; and still more 
hopeless does the attempt become, when the subjects: of it are in 
abject bondage to the authority of their superiors’ opinions. 
For these reasons, we think that the missionaries have made an 
injadicious selection of subiects for their enterprize, when they 
have addressed themselves to the lower castes of India. These 
are fastened to their superstitions by their extreme ignorance, 
and the slavish subjection of their minds. The authority of a 
Brahmin is infinitely more to them than the most cogent reasons. 
The Brahmins, on the contrary, can weigh an argument, and, 
strong opposition as their interests may make, there is no defe- 
rence for authority to occupy their minds, and incapacitate them 
- for being convinced. The difficulty of making an impression on 
them, would in this main particular be less; and an impression 
made on them, would be made on the whole people. Whenthe 
claims of Christianity therefore, are to be presented to adult 
idolaters of this nation, it is the Brahmins, we think, that ought 
to be addressed, but not by men so incompetent to plead any 
couse, as many of the Missionaries who have been sent to India ; ; 
nor by men who have such a cause to plead, as all of them have 
hitherto erroneously maintained, instead of Christianity. Mon- 
strous as are the riddles, which the Brahmins uphold for truth, 
we have before had occasion to observe, that they are deficient 
neither in logical shrewdness nor practice, and when they 
seriously undertake to weigh an argument, they know how to sift 
it scrupulously. If then the evidences of our religion can be 
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best laid before them by the voice of a living missionary, it must 
be by one who is master of his subject, and able to exhibit it 
justly, and maintain it against them on solid grounds of argument, 
He must have good sense enough, not to offend them by pertina- 
cious importunity, still less by denunciations, which cannot but 
seem arrogance, except as far as they are sustained by the im- 
pression which his reasoning has made. He must also be a man 
of great resources, and readiness, or his incompetency or hesi- 
tation will be construed into an evidence of some flaw in his 
cause ; of great address and calmnéss, or he will overlook his 
opportunities, or be provoked to imprudence ; of great ene 


and zeal, or he will find enough to discourage him. The world 


does not furnish many such missionaries at a time; but if it did, 
whether the object could best be attained by such agency, might 
still be made a question. In these studious times, a speculative 
community is apt to change its opinions, in consequence rather 
of what it reads, than what it hears. The press has greatly 
invaded the province of the tongue, and performs some of its 
offices better. The knowledge which, of old, a scholar must 
make a distant voyage to extract from its possessor by personal 
intercourse, he now collects at leisure from his writings. The 
difficult affairs of nations are settled more by the correspon- 
dence, than the colloquies of those to whom they are entrusted ; 
and he who wishes to make even his neighbours of his own mind, 
on a subject of any intricacy, addresses them rather in a pam- 
phlet, than a speech. Those who cannot read, it is true, must 
needs be addressed by the voice; and therefore, if there were 
a possibility of evangelizing a barbarous country, such as Caffra- 
ria or Greenland, in any other way than by educating its youth, 
if adult subjects were to be addressed at all, preaching would be, 
without an alternative, the method of conducting such an attempt. 
I¢ has also under all circumstances, its distinctive and most 
important: use. The preaching of the word fills a large space, 
which there is nothing else to supply, in the instrumental depart- 
ment ‘of our religion. But we think it will not be found the 
most convenient vehicle for the exhibition to inquisitive men, of 
an argument so detailed, extensive, and in some respects com- 
plicated, as that which establishes the claims of Christianity. 
There are points in it, which in order to arrive at the absolute 
conviction they are able to communicate, an accurate observer 
will wish often and attentively to consider ; to trace their several 
evidences, and view them in various aspects and relations ; and 
this a book will aid him to do better than a preacher, and in some 
respects better than a companion. A book moreover makes no 
demand, and so excites no opposition in the proud or disputa- 
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tious, The great demand for a preacher will begin when, acqui- 
escing in the authority of the Christian faith, a person becomes 
a subject for christian exhortation. 

We think, then, that any important revolution in the religious 
belief of Hindoos will begin with the Brahmins; that whoever 
among them shall embrace Christianity will do it because he sees 

ood reasons; and that those reasons will for the most part be 
best exhibited to them in the writings of sensible and learned 
Christians, in the original, or in translations. From a volume of 
Paley in such circulation as might not improbably be found for it 
in ~ Aartinaaraly we confess we should look for a result not un- 
worthy to be compared with that of the exertions of our whole 
Bombay mission. We cannot forbear in conclusion to urge the 
likelihood that the writings of the best Christian apologists and 
expositors might be so disposed in India as essentially to serve 
the all-important cause of the diffusion of our faith. We are not, 
it is true, (like the Bombay society in one of our western coun- 
ties, which is said to have made a considerable shipment of cot- 
ton to that province) to think of assuming the character of givers 
of alms to men, many of whom with their annual income would 
double the worth of the most valuable of our libraries. But by 
the aid of an individual possessing such facilities and so engaged 
in the object as Mr. Adam, we have no doubt that proper me- 
theds might be adopted to obtain no inconsiderable currency, for 
such books as we have described ; and, with a large and well se- 
lected library of such at his disposal, we should hope for better 
results than if every volume were an orthodox missionary. 








INTELLIGENCE. 





[ The following extract of a Letter from a friend dated London, April 2, 1823, con- 
tains some Mrs. Fry.) particulars relating to the well known philanthropic en- 


terprize of Mrs. Fry. 


A rew days ago 1 went to Newgate to see Mrs. Fry, and the 
female prisoners under her care; and never have I been more 
pleased and affected. What she has accomplished is truly mar- 
velious. I saw forty or fifty of those poor creatures neat, quiet 
and industrious ; instead of being idle, riotous and filthy. IT saw 
them listening to the Bible read and expounded to them by Mrs. 
Fry with deeper and more unaffected interest than any congre- 
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gation I ever saw before; Mrs. Fry herself, and her associates, 
managing and directing every thing proper for their comfort and 
instruction in that. beautiful, quiet, unpretending manner in which 
the Quakers so excel, The apartments are wretchedly small 
and crowded, but she manages to have one devoted to a school 
for the children, and another for the adults; another is set apart 
as a sort of Chapel. | observed as we walked round to see the 
women at their occupations, after the religious service, that they 
all seemed pleased to see her, and spoke to her of their hopes 
and prospects as if sure of her sympathy, while there was no 
canting parade of attention to them on her part. There was 
even in one or two instances a severity of manner which rather 
surprised me. She told me that when she first came to the pri- 
son six or eight years ago, all the female prisoners, tried and un- 
tried, had one common room, which was such a scene of uproar, 
quarrelling, blasphemy, and disgusting filthiness, as could hardly 
be conceived. Now they are separated and classed as far as the 
wretched apartments will admit ; and the best hospital | ever saw 
had not more neatness, good order and-jndustry than the prison 
of Newgate. I had heard of all this before, but I had, some how 

or other, always a lurking suspicion that there was some exag- 

geration or charletanerie about it; but | am now perfectly 

convinced. There is no resisting ocular demonstration ; and if 
only a tenth part of what I saw had been effected, it would still 

have been an incalculable good. Women are frequently brought 

there who are in the lowest state of ignorance and moral degra- 

dation, who have hardly heard of such a thing as the bible, or 

any thing else but what was vile and corrupting. They are im- 

mediately placed under Mrs. Fry’s care, and a few days gene- 

rally suffice, she told me, to bring them to some degree of order 

and propriety. They are then taught to read and to work, and 

hear the scriptures read and explained to them in the most 

simple, impressive and useful manner, so that it is some- 
times the most useful event of their lives to be sent to Newgate. - 
There have been many instances of radical improvement and re- 

formation of character in the poor creatures sent. there, who. 
have afterwards been liberated or sent to Botany Bay. Now is 

there any nobler or higher field of exertion? Can any reward be 

too great for the benevolence, courage and perseverance which 

effects such things? I can hardly conceive how a woman of deli- 

cacy and refinement such as Mrs. Fry, could ever have begun 

such a work. 
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{The publication ef the following notice, which was furnished for our Number of 
May and June, has been delayed by its being mislaid.] 


Tue Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety and 
Charity, held their anniversary meeting at the Church in Chaun- 
cy Place, on the day previous to the General Election; and after 
the usual business, attended divine service. The Rev. Henry 
Ware, of Boston, preached to a numerous and highly gratified 
audience on the reciprocal connexion of Knowledge, Piety and 
Charity ; and a very liberal collection was received. 

The officers of the Society for the current year are as fol- 
ows :— 

Elipbalet Porter, D.D. President. 

S. Parkman, Vice-President. 

Henry Colman, Secretary. 

Elisha Clap, Treasurer. 

Aaron Bancroft, D.D. )) 

John Pierce, D.D. 

Charles Lowell, Trustees. 

Henry Ware, Jr. RR 

James Walker, 

iat Mar,” Auditors of Accounts. 

The subjoined report of the Trustees, will show the condition 
and prospects of the Society. 


The Trustees of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Piety and Charity, offer their annual Report. 

They see no reason to distrust the propriety and expediency 
of the decision of this Society made at its annual meeting in May, 
1821, to suspend for a while its publications, for the sake of in- 
creasing its permanent funds to the amount of one thousand dol- 
Jars, and making provision for every subscriber or donor to the 
Society to receive of its agents, if he should desire it, to the full 
value of his donation or subscription im such tracts, as he might 
select, at the lowest wholesale price. 

The funds are in a flourishing condition, and by another anni- 
versary, will doubtless reach the desired amount; and at that 

riod or before, the Society may resume its labours with a strong 
confidence of adding much to the stock of good accomplished in 
times past, and upon which it may look back with high satisfac- 
tion. 

The Society have within a few years had the most serious dif- 
ficulties to struggle with. It has had to pass through a most pe- 
rilous navigation; but having got once more into the open sea, 
with the patronage and kindness of those, from whom we think 
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we have a right to demand patronage and kindness, we have no 
doubt of being able soon to report a successful progress. _ 

The Trustees regard the Society with singular respect, as emi- 
nently adapted to do good by the publication and dissemination 
of enlightened and practical religious tracts, and as affording 
in this respect singular advantages ; as the cherished institution of 
beloved fathers and brethren in the ministry, who, we trast, are 
now removed to higher services of beneficence; and as a com- 
mon bond of union among the friends of liberal Christianity. 

They demand therefore, of such, as deserve that honourable 
distinction, instead of complaining that this Society has done so 
little, to show what similar society, with no greater means, has 
done so much; and instead of attempting to deprive it of what 
it has by frugality and good management already accumulated for 
the benevolent objects it has in view, they call upon them by 
their own personal and liberal aid to enable them to labour imme- 
diately at these excellent objects, with a zeal and efficiency cor- 
responding to their earnest wishes. 





A new building for public worship, has been commenced by 
the Unitarian congregation at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This 
society has for some time past, been under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. John Campbell. Unitarian Miscellany. 





The annual examination at the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, took place on the 24th Sept. last. issertations were 
read by ten students in the class of Sacred Literature ; by thirty- 
eight in that of Christian Theology ; and nineteen in that of 
Sacred Rhetorick. Five students besides were absent, or excused 
en account of ill health. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—The Synod of this church in 
the State of New York, and adjacent parts, held its annual 
session from the 30th August to 2d Sept. last, at Livingston, 
Columbia county, New York. ‘The venerable Dr. Quitman of 
Rhinebeck is its president. ‘The meeting was attended this year 
by fifteen ministers, and as many lay delegates. ‘Three clerical 
‘members were absent, and six parishes were not represented. 
A new church in this connexion, has been consecrated during the 
last year, in the city of New York. The Synod has under its 
care a flourishing seminary in the town of Hartwick, to which is 
attached a Theological Library, of a thousand volumes. It has 
forty-one academical, and ten theological students. A vote was 

assed at the late meeting, making an ap te neg from the 
unds of the Synod towards the increase of the library. 
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_ Theological Seminary of Yale College.—Proyision has recently 
been made in this institution, for regular instruction to students 
in Theology, A Professorship of Didactic Theology has been 
established by the corporation, and.subscriptions have been 
obtained towards a fund for the support of others. The course 
of instruction, which is to occupy three years, is to be directed for 
the present, by the professors of didactic theelogy, languages and 
divinity, with assistance from the Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory. Lectures are to be delivered on sacred literature, 
didactic theology, and sacred rhetoric. 





Missionary to Bombay.—On the evening of Thursday, the 
25th Sept., Rev. Edmund Frost was ordained an evangelist in 
the Tabernacle church at Salem, and embarked on the 2d follow- 
ing day for Calcutta, on his way to join the mission at Bombay. 





Colonization Society.-—-The last intelligence from the colony, 
planted by this society upon Cape Messurado, is contained in 
letters from Mr. Ashmun and Dr. Ayres, under date of July - 
2Qist and 22d, . ‘ The rains and other interruptions from sickness,’ 
says Dr. Ayres, * have as yet prevented the accomplishment of 
this object ; [viz, the building of houses.] | hope we shall shortly 
have our houses finished ; when that is done, | shall introduce 
an entire new mode of procedure, Their lots will be surveyed 
to them, and each one go to work for himeelf, | have set the 
first of November for the time that all rations will cease to be 
delivered, except to invalids.—There are a number of those, 
who must remain at the charge of the Society. 

‘It is my intention, when the lots are divided off to the peo- 
ple, to allow them half their time to labour on their lots. ‘The 
remaining half, they will be liable to be called to public labour. 

‘As soon as the houses are finished, and the lots appropriated 
to the individuals, if is my intention to put in practice the plan 
which has ever been nearest my heart in the project of coloniz- 
ing, viz.: all male minors, who have no guardian in the colony, 
to be classed with the captured Africans. ‘They are to have a 
house built for the oceasion. The Rev. Lot Carey has consented 
to take charge of them for the present. They will be called up 
at five in the morning, and attend prayers ; be ready to repair to 
business at sunrise, work until 8 A. M.; breakfast at 9, repair to 
work until 11: then attend school till half past 12; adjourn for 
recreation until half past 2; their labour to be always subject to 
my order. ‘They will be employed principally in clearing and 
cultivating a plantation in the best manner. We stand most in 
need of tools of many descriptions. | hope soon to be able to 
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give the Society more cheering accounts of our proceedings in 
this quarter ;. but it is yet in the bosom of futurity, and I know 
not what trials and obstacles it may please the Almighty to Jay 
in our way.’ | 

Mr. Ashmun writes :— 

‘ The establishment of the packet line will be the making of the 
colony. By the return of the packet, several of the settlers go 
home for their families and property. All pay their passage, and 
leave bonds for reimbursing the expenses already incurred by 
the Society on their account. One of these, Mr. Waring, from 
Petersburgh, with $12,000 will call on you in Washington. It 
is his intention to fit out a vessel with colonists from Petersburgh. 

‘1 have determined to let no opportunity pass without humbly, 
but earnestly representing to the Board, and every influential 
correspondent I have in America, the spiritual and moral neces- 
sities of your colonists. A missionary and two school-masters, 
with a female teacher, are needed beyond measure. . They ought 
certainly all to be white. 

‘ The rains set in about the 13th of May. They have not yet 
preved very severe, but we are seldom a night or day without a 
considerable fall of water. 

‘ Barracks, or a range of houses, built and cevered partly in the 
native style, are- nearly completed for our liberated captives. 
The poor fellows have hardly had justice done them hitherto. 
It is propesed to place over them the Rev. Lot Carey, to keep 
them much to themselves, and let them cultivate land enough to 
employ a good share of their leisure. Ina short time they will, 
I believe, not only support themselves, byt always have on hand 
a provision for the subsistence of future shipments of the same 
class. 
~ ¢ Our last accounts from America filled us with hope in relation 
to the future prospects of the Society at home. ‘There were 
evident symptoms of a disposition in the American public to rub 
open their eyes on the subject. They will, I believe, sir, come 
on as fast as, perhaps, the good of the colony. shall require. 
It is not desirable, at present, that more than three or four ship- 
ments of 60 persons be made in the year. But the proportion 
may increase, and that very largely, every year. Let 100 fami-. 
lies be well settled with a good house and perfectly improved lot 
to each in town, and a‘plantation without, well’ cultivated. 
Let a hospital, warehouse, and temporary receptacle fer new 
comers be prepared—and the wheels of the machine, its schools, 
courts, &c. get a good-momentum on them in a proper direction, 
and, sir, you may throw in new settlers as_fast as your funds will 
possibly admit. If we live to witness the progress of things her¢ 
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two years hencé, I believe all this and more will be realized. 
The last Saturday in every month is court day.—One has occur- 
red, and we have had one trial by jury. It was conducted with 
great propriety, and the verdict strictly according to evidence. 
It was a criminal prosecution.’ 





Gommissioners for Foreign Missions.—The fourteenth annual 
meeting of this board was holden in Boston on the 17th and 18th 
of September. Fifteen membe.s were present. ‘The report of 
the Treasurer stated the receipts of the year ending August 
31st, to be $55,808 94, and the expenditures, $66,379 75. Seven 
new members were elected. ‘The Annual Sermon was preached 
by Rev. Pres. Day, of New Haven, from Nehemiah vi. 3. The 
next meeting 1s to be holden in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 
third Wednesday of September, 1824. 





General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church.—In the narra- 
tive of the state of religion, &c., presented at the last meeting of 
this body, we are told ‘that the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, embraces 13 Synods, and more than 70 Presbyteries. 
One of these Presbyteries is in the eastern part of New England ; 
all the others lie on the west and south of that region, and stretch 
from Niagara and Champlain, in the State of New York, to 
Missouri and Louisiana on the south-west, a distance of more 
than 1500 miles.’ 

The Assembly has under its direction, two Theological Semi- 
naries. ‘The Theological Seminary, at Princeton, has been 
unusually full during*the last year. At present, it numbers 
eighty-five students. But the Board have stili to detail the 
embarrasgments under which it labours for want of funds. The 
Theological Seminary at Auburn is yet in its incipient state, but 
is represented as rising in prosperity. Its number of students, at 
present, is thirteen,’ The condition of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, is more particularly described in the ‘ Abstract 
of the eleventh annual report of the board of directors.’ ‘ The 
number of students at the date of the last report was sixty-five. 
During the summer session eight were received ; and three were 
regularly dismissed. 

‘At the close of the session, certificates that they had com- 
pleted the whole course prescribed, were given to seven students. 

‘During the winter session Forty-four additional students were 
received; seven withcrew in good standing ; ten were regularly 
dismissed, and two died. 

‘The whole number of students connected with the Seminary 
during the winter session was ninety-sic. The number now in 
connexion with it is eighty-five. | : 
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‘Since the last Annual Report, twenly-two students have been 
licensed to preach the Gospel. 

‘The Semi-annual examinations of the students have been 
satisfactory to the Board. 

‘ The benefactions during the year for the support of necessitous 
students, as reported by the Professors, amount to $1,910 633, 
exclusive of several articles of clothing. 

‘The number of books presented to the library through the 
year past has been small, compared with preceding years. Only 
twenty volumes have been received. ‘To these, the Board have 
the pleasure to report, has been added the valuable library of 
the late Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Synod. 
Shortly after the last Assembly rose, this library, together with 
the valuable cases in which it was contained, were delivered by. 
a committee of the late Associate Reformed Synod, to a com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. ‘The books and cases were 
received into the Seminary in the month of June last. On this 
subject, the librarian.in bis report to the Board remarks, ‘ The 
number of volumes is between 2400 and 2500. They are, with 
some exceptions, in very good condition as to binding, &c. gene- 
rally excellent editions, and making altogether a collection equally 
rare and valuable, and fully answering, it is believed, any expec- 
tations that may have been formed respecting it.’ The whole 
library now consists of about 4,500 volumes, and nearly 600 
pamphlets.’ 

The last Assembly appropriated for the general purposes of 
the Institution, including the unexpended balance of the former 
year, the sum of $5,430 23. F 

The expenditures of the year have amounted to $5,358 954); 
leaving $71 274 of the appropriation unexpended. > 








OBITUARY. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 


Wuen so valuable a life as that of the late Mrs. Gray was so un- 
expectedly terminated, saddened and subdued by the intelligence, 
the heart was at first too oppressed at the removal of such a cha- 
racter, calmly to enumerate the traits which composed it. To 
those who knew the deceased, the effort could, indeed, at no time 
be necessary. ‘Tosuch, it were superfluous to mention the shrewd- 
ness and sagacity of her intellect, her solid judgment and lively ob- 
servation, her union of the devout and social affections—a spirit of 
ardent, profound, contemplative piety, combined with every social, 
and companionable quality—strict in principle, yet indulgent in dis- 
position, and with vigorous powers of body and mind continually ex- 
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erted to add ‘to faith, virtue... They who were, in any degree, 
admitted to an intercourse with this venerated lady, can testify as 
to these characteristics; not to touch on the hallowed precincts of 
that domestic circle where they were more peculiarly developed, 

and where their recollection, alas! only enhances the poignancy ot 
their sense of privation. But, as the examples of those who eccu- 
py the high places in society, is, and ought to be, of extensive influ- 
ence, if there be any who have heard of the departed, only as the wife 
of the wealthiest among our citizens, it may not be useless to inform 
them, thai advantages so liberally allotted, were received with reli- 
gious gratitude, enjwyed with tempered satisfaction, and dispensed 
with liberality, unalloyed by ostentation. Remarkable indeed for 
the prosperity which attended her—both in degree and duration— 
she might almost be fancied as having sat for that portrait of 
‘ Wisdom,’ where, in the boldness of oriental personification, she is 
represented with length of days in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour. Yet, however privileged in an extraordinary ex- 
emption from the evils of poverty, sickness, or bereavement, she 
was far more favoured to escape the natural .and most formidable 
influences of so cloudless a career in forwarding the selfish pro- 
pensities and drying the springs of sympathy. But she seems to 
have looked on life, and its goods, with the conscientious and re- 
sponsible feelings of a Christian, who, aware of its exposure to re- 
verse, retained those moderate desires in success, that were a secu- 
rity against depression in possible disaster. And while the sunshine 
of her happier destiny was reflected upon others, to cheer and to 
comfort by its kindly communications, she proved her beneficence 
not of that kind which requires the goad of personal suffering to sti- 
mulate its activity, since, though the iron had never entered her own 
soul, she knew how to feel for those who were pierced. May the 
effect of such example not be wholly lost on the community, but 
continue preserved in that holy remembrance which constitutes the 
earthly intmortality of the just, and is the earnest of an higher re- 
seryed for them in the heavens! 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Conductors of this work give notice that, after the next number, which con- 
cludes the fifth volume of the second series, they shall continue to publish under 
the title of the ‘Christian Examiner and Theological Review.’ One of the rea- 
sons for this change is, that very few complete copies of the work remain for the 
supply of new subscribers. No alteration in its character is contemplated, except 
that of embracing’a somewhat greater variety of topics. The price of subscription 
will be the same as heretofore. A number of 80 pages will be published every 
two months. The type and size of the page will be those of the North American 
Review. Every exertion will be made to secure a punctual publication and trans- 
mission to distant subscribers. jromuaunications may be made to Oliver Everett, 
the publisher (at No. 13 Cornhill.) 

A list of donations to the Evangelical Mlsilekaty Society in Massachusetts is. 
necessarily postponed to the next number, 

The communication of A ConsTANT READER is under the consideration of the 
gentleman who superintended the number for May and June. 





































